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LANGUAGE AS SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
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New York University 


Our primary concept of an act or an idea, 
a thing, or a situation determines our atti- 
tude toward it; and our attitude determines 
our method of dealing with it, of handling 
it. If we were completely rational creatures, 
perhaps we should be always inductive, 
never intuitive, in our conclusions: we 
should observe objectively, classify logically, 
and then, very carefully, advance generaliza- 
tions; percepts, many of them, would pre- 
cede concepts, and new percepts would cause 
us to fashion new concepts. 

But we are not that kind of creature. We 
base our ideas on impressions, we jump to 
conclusions, we “make up our mind” (a 
most revealing phrase!) ; and then we “take 
our stand,” we “hold our position,” totally 
unaware of how we reached that stand, that 
position, of how we “got that way.” 

Well, I for one do not regard this almost 
universal trait as an unmitigated evil: it is 
responsible for much of the color and 
warmth and the infinite and diverting va- 
riety of human nature. But even so, we 
would do well, all of us, to pause occasion- 
ally and scrutinize our fixed beliefs; to 
examine the origins of our dominant con- 
cepts; to find out the reasons—which usually 
will not be the reasonings—why we are Re- 
publicans or Democrats, pragmatists or 


idealists, determinists or individualists, be- 
lievers in mental discipline or in specific 
values; or why we employ certain methods 
in teaching geography or arithmetic. 

Which brings me, at last, to the point of 
this paper: the defining of the concept of 
language as social behavior. The schools - 
have taught English in certain ways and for 
certain purposes because curriculum-makers 
and teachers have had certain concepts of 
the nature and functions of English. I be- 
lieve that these traditional concepts are not 
sound or at least not complete and altogether 
adequate; that one of the chief reasons our 
teaching of the mother tongue has been dif- 
ficult and in part ineffective is that we have 
been following erroneous conceptions; and 
that improving and refining the methods 
that were founded upon these concepts is 
more or less futile, is a waste of intelligence 
and ingenuity, “love’s labour’s lost.” I be- 
lieve that reflection upon the essential nature 
of language and observation of the uses of 
language will lead to the concept of language 
as a mode of group conduct, and that upon 
this we can base a more successful technique 
of teaching language. 

My task, then, is to discuss the most con- 
sequential of these inadequate concepts and 
then to discuss language as group conduct. 
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276 EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The important, incomplete concepts are 
three in number. 


Lancuace As a Toot or THOUGHT 


Probably the most commonly accepted 
view of language is that which emphasizes 
the intellectual elements. According to this 
concept, effective language is an index, per- 
haps the best index, of effective thinking; 
language is an aid to, an accompaniment of, 
thought; its chief purposes are to clarify and 
to express ideas. 

This, of course, contains much truth. In 
two special ways language is intimately and 
intricately related to thought. In the first 
place, words are ideational; they are sym- 
bols, they are carriers of ideas. A smile, too, 
or a frown, or a clenched fist, or a raised 
eyebrow is a carrier of ideas; and these are 
superior to words in that they lift ideas across 
the barriers of national languages. But in 
definiteness and completeness of meaning, 
in communicating abstractions and general 
concepts, words are clearly the best convey- 
ors of ideas. Therefore, other things being 
equal—if “other things” ever are equal in 
this surprising universe—the more words 
one wields the more ideas he can communi- 
cate. 

Language is related to thought in another 
way. In writing an article or making a 
speech, one fashions a more or less unified 
and articulated sequence of thoughts or 
points, thus “thinking through” a problem. 
To be sure, one can do this in solitary medi- 
tation or through group discussion, but he is 
all too likely to “get off the topic,” to fly 
off at some tangent. Making structural 
compositions is, for many people, an aid to 
organized thinking and a means of trans- 
mitting this thinking to others. 

The inclusion of vocabulary-building and 
of composition-making in language educa- 
tion would seem, therefore, to be thoroughly 
warranted. But certainly language effec- 
tiveness is more, much more, than ability to 


manipulate words and shape sentences and 
paragraphs and the units of thought-struc. 
tures. A writer or speaker may perform 
these linguistic and logical activities with 
superb skill and yet be a flat failure in his 
language. He may fail because he is too 
objectively rational, too coldly intellectual 
to appeal to others, to touch and move them, 
He may fail because his style is inappropri- 
ate, incompatible with the theme, the occa- 
sion, and the audience or social group; his 
words may be too technical or too formal 
or too literary or too erudite. Probably there 
is no language excellence in general, no 
language effectiveness per se; language is 
good when it is a faithful expression of the 
individual and also—and chiefly, perhaps— 
when it is an appropriate communication to 
the specific group. Intelligence is, of course, 
indispensable to language power; but it is 
rather social intelligence than linguistic or 
rationalistic, it is adjustment to persons 
rather than manipulation of words. 

The weakness of the language-as-thought 
concept is especially evident in speech. 
Manifestly, articulation, the quality of voice, 
bodily attitude, gestures, and facial expres- 
sion are largely responsible for success or 
failure in language. And one’s purely 
“social” sagacity: his courtesy, urbanity, sin- 
cerity, naturalness; his finesse in interrupt- 
ing, apologizing, criticizing, “drawing out” 
other people, keeping the ball rolling—these 
and innumerable small techniques are tre- 
mendously important in language effective- 
ness. One doesn’t learn language by study- 
ing language alone but by studying lan- 
guage-action, language-situations. It is the 
Gestalt, the whole configuration of time— 
place—occasion—purpose—group, which 
constitutes the unit of language. Undoubt- 
edly, capable thinking is required to master 
the complexities of language as social ac- 
tivity, but it is not primarily thinking about 
the linguistic, the verbal, or the logical as- 
pects of language which is of deepest import. 
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LANGUAGE AS SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


The weakness of the language-as-thought 
concept is revealed also when one considers 
the type of school language education which 
has emerged from it. Those who hold the 
thought-processes to be the basis of language 
power are very likely to hold three other 
doubtful beliefs. 

First, they regard grammar generaliza- 
tions as fixed “laws,” which control usage. 
Thus they argue that “me” in “It is me” is 
incorrect because it violates the “rule” that 
the copulative verb must be followed by the 
nominative form of the pronoun. “It is me” 
may not be so desirable as “It is I” (though 
most authorities regard both locutions as 
good, and many sensitive speakers and 
writers employ the one or the other, depend- 
ing upon the situation or the context); but 
if it is not so desirable the only sound argu- 
ment is that it is not socially acceptable. 
Heavy emphasis upon grammar laws and 
definitions, upon analysis and parsing, upon 
grammar as a system, as science, as logic is 
almost sure to follow the language-as- 
thought concept because a stable rational 
foundation is regarded as imperative. 

Now, for better or worse, the English 
language is not controlled by logic, though 
assuredly logic (analogy, resemblances, clas- 
sifications, inductive and deductive reason- 
ing) has had an influence upon it. Lan- 
guage is as logical as the mass of the people 
who use it; and the “genius” of the English 
language, both in England and in America, 
manifests the “muddling through,” “getting 
by” attitude so characteristic of the races. 

Second, they place weighty emphasis in 
language teaching upon the sentence and 
the paragraph. (They do this probably be- 
cause they regard the sentence and the para- 
graph as “units” of thought. They may be 
units of thought—I am not competent 
enough as logician or psychologist to know 
—but it doesn’t follow that they are basic 
units of language.) They define the sen- 
tence as a group of words that make com- 
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plete sense, hence they insist upon com- 
pletely structural sentences. They believe 
that human beings, rational creatures, pos- 
sess a “sentence sense,” an innate faculty 
needing only to be educated, which distin- 
guishes between sentence-wholes and sen- 
tence-fragments and leads them to prefer 
the former. Paragraphs, too, they wish to 
have rounded and complete in content and 
structure, with key-sentences and “develop- 
ment”; and at one time rated Macaulay very 
high because of his paragraph architec- 
ture. 

Well, I should be perverse, indeed, if I 
did not here acclaim the value of the finished 
sentence and the disparate paragraph in ex- 
pository discourse, for I am trying to employ 
them at this moment in this paper. But in 
conversation, in discussion, in argument, 
in the manifold bits and fragments of 
speech which constitute the essential lan- 
guage of living, in these the sentence and 
the paragraph have lost their utility, indeed 
have lost their very identity. A nod of the 
head, a gesture, a grunt or a giggle, an 
exclamation or an expletive, a word or 
phrase or a suspended, unfinished clause 
is—or assumes the rdle of—a sentence or a 
paragraph. And as for run-on sentences, 
they are natural in speech—yours and mine 
and that of our betters. If you are in doubt, 
let a stenographer, unbeknownst to you, take 
notes; and when she transcribes, you will 
find plenty of double-jointed, long-winded, 
“and-but-so-then” sentences, the pet aver- 
sion of the rhetoricians but unnoticed by 
you and your companions—as they would 
be also by these same rhetoricians if they 
were present. And your neatly tailored 
paragraphs, they have become disheveled 
and tattered and amorphous. The written 
sentence and paragraph which express a 
complete thought and only one are simply 
not the “units” of thought or spoken lan- 
guage, they have faded out of the picture, 
slid from consciousness—in the jargon we 
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teachers use, they no longer “function.” 
The teaching of sentences and paragraphs 
bulks up out of proportion to their utility 
in the language situations of life. 

What then? Give up teaching sentences 
and paragraphs? By no means. But let us 
allot fewer hours and less attention to writ- 
ing, especially expository and descriptive 
writing, and concern ourselves at no other 
point with sentences and paragraphs; then 
we may devote the time thus salvaged to 
language elements and techniques of larger 
importance. 

Third, those who look at the English 
curriculum from the language-as-thought 
point of view nearly always bear down pon- 
derously on formal, systematic word study. 
They seem to argue in this manner: The 
larger the vocabulary, the greater the store 
of ideas and the thought power; therefore 
if we increase the vocabulary of our student, 
we enlarge the supply of tools of thought 
and improve their thinking. The fallacy 
herein is a familiar one and very treacherous. 
Granted that, generally speaking, people 
with higher intelligence command a larger 
vocabulary, wield more words and better, 
it is not necessarily true that we raise their 
intelligence by increasing their stock of 
words. Both intelligence and vocabulary 
seem to depend upon, derive from experi- 
ence, not so much the width of experience 
as its depth, not so much exposure to and 
impressions from potential experience as re- 
action to, reflection upon, application and 
utilization of experience. Experiences of 
this kind lead to ideas, and ideas seek 
nomenclature—as the little child is continu- 
ally inquiring “What's its name” in order to 
denote the objects and ideas he senses, as 
‘Adam gave names to the animals he saw 
in Eden. 

It is probable that much of the vocabulary 
work in school, the distinction between syno- 
nyms, the formal defining of words met in 
reading is a waste of time and energy. It 
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is likely that our vocabulary grows more 
rapidly through words we hear, especially 
when we are made expectant and intent 
through interest. It is certain, I believe, 
that experience, including for most people 
much social experience, is the source of jn. 
telligence and of vocabulary. 

Here again the weakness of the purely 
verbal or rational approach to language js 
dramatically demonstrated through the typi- 
cal school treatment of words. Juggling 
with words, throwing them about, definin 
them, using them in sentences, filling blanks 
and exercise-pads with them—there is no evi- 
dence that all this pseudo-intellectual busy. 
work, so common in the textbooks and s0 
prevalent in the schools, has any effect upon 
finer thinking or more effective expression. 
The desirable psychological procedure seems 
abundantly clear: bring about an experience- 
situation which urges toward expression and 
communication; then guide in adequate 
choice of words, in as much skill and dis- 
crimination in words as is commensurate 
with the natural demands of the occasion. 
This done many times in many situations, 
words being employed to name ideas, will 
result in larger and richer vocabulary. It 
is the social rather than the strictly verbal 
aspects of words, their full experience-value 
rather than the merely rational meaning, 
which must be emphasized. 

I have been discussing the concept of 
language-as-thought, indicating its limita- 
tions and weaknesses. I do not deny the 
value of intelligence and thinking, or deny 
the importance of hard work and high 
standards in language education. What | 
affirm is that the purely linguistic and logical 
treatment is sadly inadequate and that it 
leads to certain egregious misconceptions 
and practices. 


LancuacE as LITERATURE 


Another concept which has misled us be- 
cause it contains only a fractional part of the 
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truth is what may be termed the language- 
asliterature concept. This may be stated as 
follows: The highest and finest form that 
language assumes is good literature; there- 
fore if we would teach language we should 
have pupils read and study literature and 
write in literary patterns and style. The 
temptation to approach language through 
literature is the greater because all of us 
English teachers deal with both language 
and literature and we have a natural desire 
to connect the two, to have the two branches 
grow from one trunk. 

Literature does indeed display language 
in one of its most attractive and effective 
guise. One of them. But the literary 
manner is but the manner appropriate in 
literature—or perhaps I should say appro- 
priate in literature at the particular time and 
period; since obviously the prevailing liter- 
ary mode changes every so often. A good 
literary style is precisely as effective for its 
purposes as is a good advertising style, a 
good expository style, a good formal style, 
or a good colloquial style for its purposes. 
And though all these styles have certain 
common elements and qualities, each is dis- 
tinctive, as each is necessary in life. Nor 
does any excel the other in merit provided 
all are equally good in their way. Emer- 
son’s fable, “The Mountain and the Squir- 
rel,” puts the matter neatly. 

Certainly the most usual and probably the 
most useful style for all of us is the colloquial, 
the conversational. Since one paper in this 
symposium, deals fully with this, I need not 
here define it, or defend it. (It is, by the 
way, greatly in need of close, sustained an- 
alysis and description. The literary style, the 
journalistic and advertising styles, the formal 
expository style have all been subjected to 
careful study.) The colloquial is the primal, 
the original language. It is the mode of 
language we should employ in most situa- 
tions in life and in school; it should be the 
mode taught as the norm or standard, the 
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others, including the literary style, being re- 
garded and taught as “variants” or “dialects” 
or special modes of language appropriate 
for special purposes. 

We do well to extol literature, perhaps 
we do well to exalt successful literary artists 
above equally competent practitioners of the 
other patterns of language, and possibly we 
do well to urge our pupils to try to write in 
that manner. But assuredly we are foolish 
if we expect or desire the literary style, even 
the flat, toneless, realistic style of some 
modern writers, to be used in the normal 
language situations of life. And we are still 
more foolish if we think we can teach the 
colloquial mode by teaching the literary 
mode. The two have more resemblances 
than most people are aware of, but they 
have striking differences too; and it doesn’t 
seem very sensible to try to learn a thing by 
learning something else. 

The language-as-literature concept un- 
doubtedly has had and yet has powerful in- 
fluence upon the language education pro- 
gram in American schools. It led to the 
formulation of the rhetoric of the four 
“forms of discourse,” to the analysis and 
imitation of literary “models,” to writing 
upon subjects drawn from belles-lettres, and 
in general to the cultivation of literary airs 
and graces. If this plan had resulted in a 
finer appreciation of literature and increased 
skill in expression, it would still have been 
inadequate as a balanced and complete pro- 
gram, since it focused the attention upon 
only one kind of language, and that not the 
kind most necessary in life. But as a mat- 
ter of fact, what resulted, frequently perhaps 
because of the uncertain literary discern- 
ment of teachers, the immaturity of pupils, 
and the formal academic atmosphere, was 
vitiation of literary taste. This manifested 
itself in two ways. First, in admiration for 
the more showy, the more ornate and orna- 
mental writing. To this day many English 
teachers seem to prefer the “rhetorical,” the 
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speciously “literary” style. Evidence for this 
is to be found in authorities as diverse as 
I. A. Richards* and Earl Hudelson.? Sec- 
ond, in the feeling that in all types of 
speaking and writing, and under all cir- 
cumstances one should sprinkle over his 
language the “sugar and spice and all that’s 
nice” of literary flavoring. This led to affec- 
tation of a sort particularly odious to com- 
mon sense and good taste. 

The language-as-literature idea died hard. 
In fact, just when it was about to expire, 
the creative writing idea was born. In the 
sense in which it has been employed by 
Professor Hughes Mearns and_ several 
others, this newer concept has generous 
promise—as a partial program. When 
writing in the literary forms and styles is 
engaged in by those specifically interested 
and talented, under the wise guidance of 
teachers with dependable taste, it has value, 
both specific and general; for a few pupils 
it has perhaps greater value than all the 
other kinds of language education com- 
bined. 

But language was not developed by man- 
kind, at least, so I conjecture, nor has it 
ever been employed by mankind primarily 
as an instrument for the expression of art. 
And while we may well give thanks for the 
art which has nevertheless emerged from 
it, we should found our language education 
upon a more basic concept. 


LANGUAGE AS CONVENTION 


The third concept which has been of vast 
influence in the shaping of the language 
program in American schools is what I may 
term the concept of “language-as-conven- 
tion,” or “language-as-a-code.” 

Any language, English, Spanish, Espe- 
ranto, is a body of accepted conventions, is 
as truly a code as is the Morse alphabet. 
The very words we pronounce or write are 
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conventions: tac being quite as good a word 
as cat to name that small furry feline, if 
only we would all agree to use it for that 
purpose. A comparison of English with 
German or Latin or of the English variety 
with the American reveals many differences 
in the conventions. 

Most of the elementary speech conven. 
tions of the mother tongue are learned by 
children before they enter school—perhaps 
the most difficult intellectual feat any person 
performs throughout the course of his life. 
time. But mastery of the conventions of 
written language is usually assigned to the 
schools. Conventions of usage and gram- 
mar, of spelling, capitalization, syllabication, 
punctuation, manuscript forms—many of 
them, some very intricate, must be learned 
to the point of automatism. No wonder 
the school, having to cope with such a mass 
of details, has come to look upon language 
as no more than an interlocking series of 
conventions and to regard its chief task as 
that of assisting the pupils to observe the 
conventions, the proprieties, the correct 
practices. | 

Those of us who conceive language as 
social behavior agree in part with this point 
of view. Incorrectness in usage, in spelling, 
and in other mechanics is socially undesir- 
able for two reasons: first, it occasionally 
(perhaps not often) causes ambiguity or at 
least momentary blurring of meaning; and 
second, being a departure from accepted 
usage, it calls unfavorable attention to itself; 
being regarded as evidence of poor breeding 
or inadequate schooling, it lowers the user 
in the opinion of others. At certain points, 
then, the concepts of language as social be- 
havior and of language as a code overlap. 

But the two concepts carry widely differ- 
ent implications and are, indeed, at times 
antagonistic and mutually exclusive. 
Sometimes the difference is largely one of 


11. A. Richards, Practical Criticism. UHarcourt, Brace. 1929. : . ; 
2 Earl Hudelson, English Composition, Twenty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1923. 
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Dodging at this time formal 


emphasis. 
comparison of the two, perhaps I can indi- 
cate the weakness of the concept of language 
as convention by following up some of its 
unfortunate consequences in the English 


curriculum and methodology. 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

First, those who adhere to this principle 
are prone to regard language conventions as 
rigid and static. As a matter of sober fact, 
they change, usually slightly and slowly, 
often drastically and rapidly. Spelling, pro- 
nunciation, word-meanings fluctuate; new 
words, new meanings, even new punctua- 
tion usages appear. All conventions change 
—conventions in clothing, in contract bridge, 
in table etiquette, in manners of all kinds. 
At times so dramatic is the alteration (for 
example, the dress, toilet, coiffure, customs, 
and attitude of women during the past 
twenty years) that it amounts almost to a 
revolution. The conventions of language 
are no exception; and those who cling to 
demoded language conventions are akin to 
those who continue to practice demoded 
sartorial usages. To be sure, there is no 
great harm, often there is something rather 
appealing in loyalty to old-fashioned ways 
and manners; but to adhere to them for 
oneself and to attempt to impose them on 
others are quite different actions. 

Second, advocates and exponents of lan- 
guage as convention almost invariably mag- 
nify the importance of conventionality, of 
conservatism, of conformity at all times to 
formal language customs. Correctness be- 
comes the prominent, the paramount quality 
in language; it assumes momentous signifi- 
cance for its own sake and as a token of 
breeding, cultivation, “good form.” Three 
results ensue. First, “rules” and “laws” are 
stated and promulgated which do not repre- 
sent usage, even careful, “standard” usage, 
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present or past.* They are not legitimate 
“conventions,” for people, even the “best 
people,” have never “come together” in 
agreement upon them. Second, little dis- 
tinction is made between trivial and gross 
infractions of accepted usage, “he don’t” be- 
ing attacked with the same vehemence as 
“have went.” ‘Third, formality and conven- 
tionality, excellent qualities in language as in 
other forms of conduct when the situation is 
formal and conventional, are insisted upon 
even when the situation is informal and un- 
conventional. This is quite of a piece with 
what would be immediately recognized as 
silly, insistence upon wearing formal clothes 
at a picnic. Those who fash themselves and 
gnash their teeth about propriety should re- 
member that “circumstances alter cases” in 
language as in other affairs, and that what is 
proper is invariably appropriate. 

But I suppose those who derive their ideas 
about language from the concept of lan- 
guage as convention do not accept these com- 
parisons of language with such forms of 
social behavior as dress and etiquette. 
Language seems to them, apparently, some- 
thing more permanent, more idealistic. To 
some of them it seems almost sacrosanct; 
they regard themselves as custodians of the 
“well of English undefiled,” as defenders 
of a precious culture against the Philistines, 
as those who have not bowed, will not bow 
the knee to Baal. There is something touch- 
ing, almost noble in this attitude. And in- 
cidentally, it is smart even though un- 
planned strategy, for it puts their opponents 
subtly in the wrong, labels the attackers of 
this attitude as attackers of the language, 
brands them outlaws, nihilists, destroyers 
of good manners and high standards. Prob- 
ably there is ‘no road around this impasse, 
nothing to be done except to study more 
thoroughly language as a social art and to 
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present more telling arguments against 
stand-patism. 

Third, those who adhere to the language- 
as-convention principle insist that all pupils, 
that each individual pupil be uniform and 
standardized in correct practices. Now, 
even cursory observation reveals deep-rooted 
language differences in individuals, differ- 
ences springing from temperament and char- 
acter. Here is a pupil who in all his ways 
and actions is careless and casual; here is 
another, breezy, free-and-easy; another, a 
dyed-in-the-wool rebel against all kinds of 
regulations and conventions. And here are 
others who by nature or training or both are 
docile, conventional, willing followers of 
precedent, rule, and authority, who ardently 
desire to know and observe how the “best 
people” do things. One has only to see what 
quantities of books on etiquette are sold every 
year to judge how important are these mat- 
ters—or these manners—to many people. 

Now I have no desire to approve or to con- 
demn any one of these groups, though as a 
matter of fact we all do tacitly approve and 
condemn in accordance with our own tem- 
peraments. But the groups exist and will 
continue to exist; and so deeply grounded in 
the very sub-soil of personality and disposi- 
tion, so firmly set in the concrete base of 
early “conditioning” are these character and 
language traits that there is scant likelihood 
that we in the schools can affect other than 
surface changes. And if we could, it is 
somewhat doubtful if we should. A cer- 
tain story by Hawthorne, The Birth-Mark, 
might well be pondered by those “character- 
education educators” who so blandly and 
blithely undertake to make people over. 

Of course, it works both ways: it is as 
futile to urge a confirmed, repressed young 
miss to be informal in her language as to 
urge a boy whose entire set of character 
traits impels him to be a rebel, to conform 
to the nice usages of speech and writing. 
All that I am now asserting is that the pro- 
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ponents of the language-as-convention con. 
cept tend to build up a language program 
which, disregarding these distinct “lap. 
guage-personality” classes, would make 
all individuals conventional to the same 
degree. 

Fourth, those who stress language as con- 
vention are likely to employ the direct, 
systematic, forceful method of teaching the 
conventions and mechanics: unmotivated 
drills and exercises, emphasis upon correct- 
ness as an isolated quality rather than as an 
element in the total language configuration. 
There would seem to be no compelling rea- 
son why they should favor this method. 
Probably they are led to it because, believing 
that correctness is all-important, they con- 
clude that, of course, it must be striven for 
directly, with intense seriousness, kept in 
the very forefront of endeavor, worked at 
all the time. 

It is true that the opposed method, the 
“incidental” or indirect method of teaching 
the conventions and mechanical techniques, 
has not been scientifically proved to be 
superior. There is experimental and empiri- 
cal evidence and “much to be said” on 
both sides. Probably neither extreme pro- 
cedure alone, but something intermediate, a 
mingling of both, is wisest and most effec- 
tive with the majority of pupils. To many 
of us it seems that the best general method 
is about as follows: recognize or create 
genuine language situations within the 
schoolroom; permit and challenge pupils 
to engage in these situations; guide them in 
analyzing their activities and discerning 
their weaknesses, including those in forms 
and conventions, especially perhaps those 
that are socially undesirable; then isolate the 
weaknesses for drill and practice, largely 
individual drill and practice. 

I have been discussing the handicaps of 
the concept of language as convention which 
reveal themselves in traditional school cur- 
riculums and procedures. Nothing that 
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has been said should be construed as mean- 
ing that easy control of conventions is not 
important in effective language. The at- 
tack has been upon the convention concept 
as the central, the basic, the elemental con- 
cept, and upon the unfortunate results which 
have followed. Those who undertake to 
formulate a language education program 
grounded upon the concept of language as 
social behavior must certainly make a place 
in their program for learning the language 
conventions. 


Oruer LancuacE ConceEPTs 


I have now passed in review the three 
language concepts which have been most 
influential in education in the mother tongue 
in American schools: the concepts of lan- 
guage as thought, of language as literature, 
and of language as convention. There are, 
of course, other concepts and emphases. 
One is that of “language as expression,” 
which is illustrated by the writings of Ger- 
trude Stein and others. But the schools, 
despite the occasional movements in “crea- 
tive expression” and the steadily growing 
insistence upon individual interests and 
differences, “original” compositions, lan- 
guage from personal experience, and the 
like, have never been dominated by the ex- 
treme “expression” concept, hence it is not 
here considered. Still another concept, that 
of “language as culture, as history,” has de- 
fined itself. In the colleges and universi- 
ties it has for many years been important, 
and perhaps lower down some vestiges of 
it are to be found. But it has not been 
sufficiently seminal to be analyzed at this 
point. 

The three major concepts have been criti- 
cized. They are but partial concepts, half- 
truths; but being accepted, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, as complete and basic, as master- 
concepts or ultimate objectives, they have 
led to the formulation of inadequate princi- 
ples and procedures of teaching language. 
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It is proposed that another concept, that of 
language as social behavior, be accepted as 
basic. I now proceed to a discussion of 
this concept. 


LancuacE As SociAL BEHAVIOR 


First, I shall describe and analyze language 
as social behavior; and second, I shall offer 
some conjectures concerning the points of 
strength and weakness in a school program 
based realistically upon this concept of lan- 
guage. And since I have already published 
in magazines and books several full exposi- 
tions of what the concept means and implies, 
I must now borrow extensively. What I 
present here is quoted or paraphrased di- 
rectly from “Language As Social Behavior,” 
a series of theses constituting a creed, pub- 
lished in The Bulletin of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English, January, 1932. 
Some of these statements may seem child- 
ishly obvious, and some of them have been 
implied earlier in this present article; but 
they are all presented for the sake of com- 
pleteness and coherence. The last five state- 
ments are concerned with the learning of 
language as social behavior. 


1. Language is that mode of social behavior 
whose primary function is communication. 

2. Vocalization is physical. It is a total-body 
activity, but has also specific organs; 
muscles, bones, nerves, glands, etc. (all of 
which perhaps have functions other than 
speech), together with an auxiliary organ, 
the ear. The stimuli and situations for 
vocalization are those which in general ex- 
cite other physical responses. Vocal re- 
sponses resemble other physical responses, 
and, in fact, usually accompany them. 
Writing is also a physical activity, the arms 
and hands being the specific organs in- 
volved, the eyes being auxiliary, and the 
materials and implements for writing (pen, 
pencil, paper, typewriter) being non-cor- 
poreal. 

3. Theoretically, language is no more closely 
related to thinking than are other bodily 
acts. But, because of the ideational, sym- 
bolistic nature of words, because of their 
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ability to hold and carry ideas and images 
of the past and the future and to embody 
generalizations and abstractions, language 
is, for most persons, more immediately re- 
lated to thought than is any other physi- 
cal activity. Nevertheless, language, inti- 
mately connected with thought though it 
be, remains primarily bodily behavior. 
Language is “social” in that it is used for 
communication with others. Speech has 
more obvious social features than has writ- 
ing, since the persons talking are together 
within a group (or speaking over the tele- 
phone) and since immediate and continued 
reaction and inter-action within the group 
are usually involved. But writing is so- 
cial also, in that it does not complete it- 
self, does not accomplish its purpose until 
it has been read and responded to by other 
persons. 

Writing is a variant of speech. In the 
United States in modern times, certain 
writing abilities are almost indispensable 
for everyone, and writing materials are in- 
expensive and easily available. Neverthe- 
less, speech remains the customary mode 
of communication. 

Speaking and writing have certain pur- 
poses, elements, and qualities that are simi- 
lar, and certain other ones that are dis- 
similar, even antagonistic. 


. The motives for language are usually con- 


ceived of as two: self-expression and so- 
cial communication. But since self-expres- 
sion in language generally takes place in 
the presence of others or (as in writing) 
with the thought of others in mind, the 
communicative function of language is 
paramount. Exceptions are: the babbling 
of infants; talking to oneself (thinking out 
loud); the nervous monolog, which serves 
primarily as a release, which does not ex- 
pect reactions from auditors: the writing 
of diaries (though of course this may be 
motivated by the desire to preserve a rec- 
ord, rather than the desire for self-expres- 
sion) and the writing of letters to ease 
one’s mind (letters that are not to be sent) 
or of poems, stories, etc., for one’s own 
pleasure (not meant to be read). It is 
probable that in much literature, especially 
in lyric poetry, in personal essays, and in 
impressionistic writing of the Gertrude 
Stein type, the desire for self-expression 
outweighs the desire for communication. 


» 
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In general, one is effective in his language 
largely in proportion as he conceives of 
language as a social activity to be engaged 
in rather than as a personal, private art to 
be cultivated. 

But language should be self-expression in 
that the language of any one individual 
should be an intrinsic element in his per- 
sonality and should accord with his other 
behavior and customs. The following 
types of “language personality” may be 
distinguished: (1) the loquacious, (2) the 
stolid, taciturn, (3) the argumentative, (4) 
the impetuous, (5) the affected, “language 
conscious,” (6) the formal, and (7) the 
imaginative. (These are found in differ- 
ent combinations.) The language be. 
havior of each of these types is distinctive, 
Universal, standardized language behavior 
should not be expected nor desired. 
Among the specific motives for speech are: 
to entertain; to produce desirable social 
relations; to instruct; to reach a decision; 
to persuade; to render account; to spread 
news; and to carry on codperative enter- 
prises. Among the specific motives for 
writing are: to preserve for future use; to 
communicate with people at a distance; to 
reach a wider audience; to make communi- 
cation more formal; to guide one’s oral lan- 
guage (notes, memoranda, outlines); to 
make communication more accurate (i. ¢., 
than speech would make it); to present 
material for close study; to spread news; 
and to communicate less openly when in 
a group (notes, examinations). Most of 
these motives are social. 

The “standard” language is clear, agree- 
able, colloquial speech. Desirable varia- 
tions from this standard, whether in speak- 
ing or in writing, must conform to the 
general principles of need, appropriateness, 
and effectiveness. Variations that are ex- 
treme result in various patterns of special- 
ized language. Among these are: litera- 
ture; the language of the professions and 
trades (the technical language of lawyers, 
engineers, cooks, etc.); argots; and the for- 
mal language (usually expository) of arti- 
cles and informational books. Whether 
any person needs to understand or use any 
of these highly specialized “dialects” de- 
pends upon his interests, his needs, and the 
social pressures that bear down upon him. 
But for all persons the norm of language 
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is the clear, agreeable speech of the vernac- 
ular. 

Any “national” language (English, Ger- 
man) is highly conventional. Acceptable 
use of that language, therefore, must con- 
form to the conventions; it must be correct. 
But properly interpreted, correctness im- 
plies: first, that the language obey the con- 
ventions of colloquial speech (except in 
special and specific variations from the 
norm, in which case, it must conform to 
the conventions of that “dialect”); second, 
that it represent the approved usage of the 
particular group in which and for which it 
is employed; and third, that language (at 
least the English language in America) 
is continually changing, tending usually to- 
ward simplification, toward the elimina- 
tion of close and difficult distinctions in 
grammar, pronunciation, and usage, and 
tending also toward the creation of new 
words, phrases, and meanings. (Litera- 
ture, slang, and advertising are three of 
the means through which new words, 
phrases, and meanings enter the language.) 


. Most of the situations of life call for lan- 


guage that is primarily colloquial, easy- 
going, and “natural.” But there are occa- 
sions which call for language that is for- 
mal and conventional. If one does not use 
the language appropriate to these occa- 
sions, he meets with social disapproval. 
In general, one has the same attitude to- 
ward language that he has toward any 
other custom or behavior; he makes the 
same adaptation in his language that he 
makes in his other activities (for example, 
in his dress and manner, depending upon 
whether he is at a formal ball or a picnic). 
The two extremes of language-correctness 
are: socially undesirable, slovenly, inade- 
quate language; and affected, ultra-con- 
ventional language. It is probable that the 
latter meets with more severe social criti- 
cism within most groups than does the for- 
mer. 

Language is rarely used by itself and for 
its own sake. (The random vocalization 
of children, talking to oneself, and “nerv- 
ous” talking or scribbling are exceptions.) 
It is generally an accompaniment to other 
activities, complementing them and add- 
ing to their effectiveness. 


. Language is effective when, in use, 


amount, purpose, and quality, it is an ap- 
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propriate, unobtrusive factor in the activi- 
ties and elements in any given situation 
and when it accomplishes its peculiar pur- 
poses and makes its specific contribution. 
Language seems to be an accompaniment 
of almost every human activity. As a 
matter of fact, however, there are definite 
“language situations” and “non-language 
situations” in one’s daily life. An oral 
language situation occurs when two or 
more persons are present in a combination 
of time, place, and circumstances where 
language is customary, necessary, or socially 
desirable. (In the case of telephone situa- 
tion the only variation is that the persons 
are not together.) A writing language 
situation occurs when one has the desire, 
ability, purpose, opportunity, and materials 
to write. A language situation may be 
altered by the addition of another person to 
the group or a departure from the group, 
by the passing of time, by a change in the 
environment or circumstances. 

A number of types of language situations 
occurring frequently may be distinguished. 
Among them are: (1) the conversation 
situation (a group of from two to six per- 
sons, talking idly as a pastime, as they sit 
or walk); (2) the telephone situation; (3) 
the bargaining situation (a salesman and 
a buyer, usually in a store or shop); (4) 
the work situation (a few persons talk- 
ing as they work); (5) the discussion situa- 
tion (a small group, of from three to ten, 
in a conference or a committee meeting); 
(6) the party situation (a group of con- 
siderable size at a social function—here the 
tendency is to gather into small conver- 
sation groups and to shift back and forth); 
(7) the game situation (a few or a number 
of persons playing together, their language 
being an accompaniment to the game); 
(8) the parliamentary situation (meeting 
of a club or other organization; here the 
“business” of the organization usually pro- 
vides the topics and the language behavior 
is conventionalized by parliamentary pro- 
cedure); (9) the letter-writing situation 
(one person writing or typewriting a letter 
to another, either for social reasons or to 
transact business). Other language situa- 
tions occurring not so frequently are: the 
dictation situation (a person dictating to 
a stenographer); the writing-for-publica- 
tion situation; and the speech-making situ- 
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ation. Each of these (and other) lan- 
guage situations differs widely in the lan- 
guage behavior demanded, and each re- 
quires a high degree of specific ability. 
Because of the demands of these language 
situations and because of motives and pur- 
poses, language tends to assume certain 
typical forms or patterns. Among the 
“Types of Language Activity” often used, 
the following may be distinguished: Con- 
versation, Discussion, Explanation, Story- 
telling, Argument, Speech-making, and 
Letter-writing. Other (minor) types used 
commonly are: “social,” parliamentary, 
business, and “literary.” These types of 
language activity often merge and blend. 
Any language situation may occasion two 
or more types of language activity. 
Language may be either “Discourse” or 
“Participation.” It is Discourse when, 
typically, one sits at a desk or stands on a 
platform and writes out or delivers a se- 
quence of thoughts, according to a plan, 
uninterrupted by others, with no imme- 
diate reactions from others to break into 
his pre-determined organization. It is 
Participation when two or more persons, 
usually with no fixed, pre-determined plan 
(though there may be pre-determined pur- 
pose and topics) carry on the language to- 
gether, reacting and interacting, contin- 
ually altering and modifying the course 
of the language by interruptions, responses, 
objections, affirmations, and the like. Lan- 
guage of the participation type is much 
more common in life and probably much 
more socially important. Each has its own 
specific features and elements of effective- 
ness and each demands a certain set of 
abilities. 

The basic “rhetorical” qualities of effec- 
tiveness in language of the Discourse type 
are: unity, effective sequence, coherence, 
thoroughness, and proportion, together 
with clearness, correctness, and such per- 
sonal force and charm as are natural and 
appropriate. 

The basic “rhetorical” quality of language 
of the Participation type is adjustment to 
others in the group. This comprises such 
“character” qualities as sincerity, poise, 
adaptability, naturalness, courtesy, appro- 
priateness; such “behavioristic” qualities as 
a clear, resonant, modulated voice, distinct 
enunciation, varied facial expression, ges- 
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tures, attitude, posture, and movements: 
and such purely “linguistic” qualities as 
clearness and reasonable correctness in dic. 
tion, idiom, grammar, and usage. [pn 
writing, similar or parallel qualities are 
needed. 

Language is learned like any other mode 
of social behavior. 

In infants, the physical-vocal responses are 
reflex and random, comparable to blinking, 
squirming, and the like, and involve the 
entire organism. Through purposeless 
manipulation, trial and error, observation 
and imitation, and all the common proc- 
esses of learning, infants secure control of 
their vocal activities and master the vocab- 
ulary and sentence patterns of their native 
language. Writing is learned later through 
the same procedures. 

In general, people regard language as a 
practical, habitual activity and skill; and if 
their language ability suffices for their pres- 
ent environmental needs, they are not lan- 
guage-conscious, they have but faint inter- 
est in language and feel no urgent desire 
to improve it. Desire to increase language 
effectiveness is likely to be directed toward 
specific elements and details; and in gen- 
eral it motivates improvement only to the 
point where one feels that his language 
is not a handicap. Situations and motives 
that tend to stimulate people to make 
changes in their language habits and activi- 
ties are: moving from one environment 
to another; change in occupation; ascent 
in social scale or desire to ascend; convic- 
tion of serious failure of language to meet 
important needs in the present or in the 
immediate future; interest of companions 
in language; attraction to superior lan- 
guage used by companions, public speak- 
ers, on radio, in talking films, etc.; various 
shifts and pressures in domestic, social, 
and neighborhood relationships; general 
increase in knowledge (leading to acquisi- 
tion of new ideas and words); and formal 
systematic education in language, generally 
in school. (Reading may sometimes pro- 
vide stimulation of the desire to improve in 
one’s own language; but the frequency and 
force of this stimulation has probably been 
greatly over-estimated.) : 
Economical, consistent, and systematic 
learning of language is made up of four 
sets of procedures: (1) socialization and 
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motivation (by means of placing the 
learner in situations where he is incited, 
invited, and challenged to employ language 
to meet a variety of needs and desires); 
(2) production and participation (as a re- 
sult of socialization); (3) analysis (includ- 
ing inspection and examination of the lan- 
guage used, one’s own and that of others; 
social reactions and criticisms; self-ap- 
praisals; general observation; study of su- 
perior specimens of the same type as the 
language used; advice from experts and 
authorities; and, through these means and 
others, inducing criteria, principles, and 
“best practices”); and (4) practice and drill 
(when needed for mastery of details and 
techniques). 

. In the light of the foregoing propositions, 
school education in language has been gen- 
erally deficient in the following respects: 
(1) it has overemphasized the “thought” 
elements of language and neglected the 
“behavior” elements; (2) it has been in- 
tent on the “expression” aspects of lan- 
guage rather than the “communication” 
aspects; (3) it has taken as its norm and 
model the language of literature and for- 
mal writing, instead of clear, agreeable 
colloquial speech; (4) it has devoted pro- 
portionately too much time to writing, too 
little time to speaking; (5) it has been 
ultra-conservative with regard to conven- 
tions and mechanics and has multiplied 
petty distinctions in grammar and usage; 
(6) it has made language-learning too de- 
pendent upon book-study, and in general 
has neglected to guide the learners through 
those habit-forming activities of most im- 
portance in social language; (7) it has 
failed to determine and teach the aspects 
and qualities that constitute effectiveness 
in the basic elements of language; and, (8) 
it has not utilized the class as a social group 
to induce and apply the principles of suc- 
cessful language. 
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These twenty-five statements present a 
very sketchy analysis of the language-as- 
social-behavior concept. But it is at least 
clear that in situation and circumstance, in 
motive and results, in standards and style, in 
all the major elements and qualities, lan- 
guage is primarily a mode of social conduct. 


The other concepts of language which we 
discussed earlier in this article—language as 
thought, language as convention, and lan- 
guage as literature—while they contain truth, 
do not contain the whole truth; and when 
any one of them is accepted as the primal 
and essential concept, the language education 
based upon it is partial and inadequate. If 
language is, since language /s social behavior, 
the only way to educate pupils in language is 
to permit them and to prompt and chal- 
lenge them to “behave socially”; then to 
lead them to discover and apply the prin- 
ciples of effective social language conduct, to 
discover and master the skills and techniques 
of social language conduct. 


LANGUAGE-AS-BEHAVIOR IN SCHOOL 


For the last decade public school educa- 
tion in the mother tongue has been leaning 
toward the general concept of language as 
social behavior. Textbooks and courses of 
study for both the elementary and secondary 
schools, articles and books on the teaching of 
English, and, notably, the latest important 
contribution of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, An Experience Curri- 
culum in English,* show this trend. But it 
is only a trend. Personally I know of no 
school in which the concept of language as 
group and individual conduct and activity is 
unequivocally and whole-heartedly accepted 
as the fons et origo of language education. 

But it has proceeded far enough for two 
weaknesses and misconceptions to reveal 
themselves. One of these is due to an un- 
fortunate narrowing of the term “social.” 
We use the word in two senses: first, as al- 
most synonymous with “sociological,” as per- 
taining to society; second, as relating to 
parties, to friendly, pleasant intercourse with 
people in so-called social moments, social 
gatherings. In the schools it is the second 
of these meanings that has been emphasized. 
Consequently language as behavior is being 
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limited to language as etiquette, language as 
“fine manners”; and the polite, “proper” 
usages of fashionable life are being stressed. 
Of course, the nice points and the amenities 
and urbanities of civilized behavior, includ- 
ing language behavior, may well be pre- 
sented in various ways throughout the 
school; but we must beware lest we stultify 
our “social” program by regarding it primar- 
ily as training in the niceties and gentilities 
of life. Language is a mode of conduct in 
all those myriad circumstances in which peo- 
ple are thrown together: in work and play, at 
home, in the playground, in offices, stores, 
and shops, in discussion, argument, story 
telling; and the principles and tactics of suc- 
cessful language in all these circumstances 
must be mastered. 

Another weakness of the language as so- 
cial behavior program in the schools is that 
we prize too highly the softer, blander, 
suaver qualities of character and of language 
conduct. We emphasize courtesy and tact; 
we teach children how to “get on” with 
others, how to “fit in” with them, how to 
bring about “desirable social relations.” All 
well and good. But language must also 
be used for criticism and reproof, for the as- 
sertion of individual rights, for denial and 
disagreement; and each of these uses of lan- 
guage has its affective and its ineffective tech- 
niques. Let us be careful lest we exalt mere 
agreeableness into a cardinal virtue, lest we 
put up yes-men as models. 

These two weaknesses are not implicit in 
the concept of language as group activity; 
they manifest themselves only because teach- 
ers, being what they are, have emphasized 
those aspects and qualities which appeal to 
them. But there are three other weaknesses 
much more serious: first, the philosophy of 
language as behavior has not yet been re- 


duced to a workable program; second, the 
school is by tradition and in “atmosphere” 
not a propitious place for teaching language 
as behavior; and third, teachers have not 
been educated in language as behavior, in the 
psychology and sociology involved, and are 
not themselves trained practitioners in social 
language conduct. 

These are serious drawbacks, and nothing 
is gained by denying them. But I am 
strongly of the opinion that when we have 
been won over to the basal idea of language 
as behavior, when we have accepted it as the 
only hypothesis which accounts for all the 
facts, when our faith in the concept rises 
high, we shall conquer these difficulties and 
others that may be discovered. Language is 
social behavior; let us not be satisfied with 
any theory and practice of language educa- 
tion which fails to square with that belief; 
then, like Sentimental Tommy, we shall 
“find the way.” 


What I have written has had a double pur- 
pose: first, to throw doubt upon certain con- 


cepts of language which have dominated 
American schools; and, second, to analyze a 
concept of language which seems more com- 
plete and satisfying—language as social be- 
havior. Four other persons who have be- 
come identified with this movement have 
written on important topics: Professor 
Pooley on “Levels of Language,” Professor 
Coulton on “Speech as Behavior,” Miss 
Baker on “Conversation,” and Miss Parks on 
“Letters.” Each writer is responsible only 
for his or her one article. No attempt has 
been made to make the articles similar in 
structure or consistent in point of view. 
Taken together, the five articles open up a 
fairly new and very promising program of 
language education. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The scientific study of language as a form 
of social behavior has led to the opening up 
of new and fascinating fields of exploration 
whose results, while largely tentative and in- 
complete at the present time, are nevertheless 
presenting the facts and problems of lan- 
guage in entirely new aspects. Prior to the 
latter part of the nineteenth century the 
critics and sages of English were almost al- 
ways scholars, but very rarely men of a scien- 
tific cast of mind. Consequently their opin- 
ions about language, and particularly the 
standards of correctness and good use which 
they so assiduously promulgated, reflect the 
introspection of the scholar rather than the 
observation of the scientist. The medieval 
theory of authority, especially classical au- 
thority, in all matters of the intellect is no- 
where so tenaciously maintained as in the 
criticism of language. Indeed, despite the 
scientific investigations of language pub- 
lished in the past fifty years, and commonly 
available in all first class libraries, the schol- 
arly or authoritarian point of view is more 
frequently cited and taught than is the ob- 
servational or scientific point of view. 

In brief form the authoritarian credo may 
be stated thus: The English language is a 
fine art, adequately used only by artists in 
poetry and prose. Its standards are derived 
from the works of these masters of literature, 
more particularly from those who dealt con- 
spicuously with lofty themes. Taken to- 
gether, the works of these masters provide a 
model and a norm against which all present- 
day English may be measured and compared. 


If anyone should feel that this is an unfair 
or distorted version of the language theory 
held by many scholars of our own day, let 
him turn to any college rhetoric and read the 
statements made regarding the standard for 
good English usage. Under various word- 
ings, and with half-hearted bows to “current 
practice,” this statement will be found: 
“Good English is that form of language used 
by the best speakers and writers.” It is to 
the credit of modern publishers, and to the 
glory of Professor Sterling Leonard and 
other rebels in the academic fold, that the 
most recent texts for elementary and high 
school use present a far more scientific defini- 
tion of good use in English. 

The principal fallacy in the authoritarian 
definition of good use in English is its con- 
founding of good English with literary Eng- 
lish. As has been pointed out in the intro- 
ductory article of this series, the prime pur- 
pose of language is communication—imme- 
diate, direct, and forceful. While no one 
would deny that this purpose is also inherent 
in good literature, there are also present other 
purposes, good in themselves, but unsuited to 
first-hand communication. In other words, 
the use of English in the measured phrases 
of literary writing is often ineffective or even 
ludicrous in conversation or oral communica- 
tion. 

Another fallacy in the authoritarian view- 
point is the commonly held theory that de- 
parture from literary standards in usage leads 
to the corruption of the language. The cor- 
ruption of language, like the corruption. of 
manners, is not a fact but a point of view. 
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It is certain that change is a characteristic of 
each, but whether that change be for the 
better or worse cannot be decided exclusively 
by the defenders of tradition. As a matter 
of historical record, English has undergone a 
vast deal of “corruption” and has emerged a 
better, more flexible language as a result. 
Thus the fading of the subjunctive, so 
mournfully regarded by certain academicians 
of our own day, is only the contemporary 
manifestation of the same process which has 
reduced English from a highly inflected lan- 
guage to an exceedingly simple one. There 
is room for still more “corruption” of this 
kind. Of one fact we can be sure: if a word, 
idiom, or construction of English is highly 
useful, it will survive and grow firmly into 
the language, no matter how low its origin. 
But if it is no longer useful, it will surely 
die, despite the howls of traditionalists. 

A third fallacy of the authoritarian view- 
point is the theory that the standards of cor- 
rect English are to be found in the works of 
great writers and the speeches of great ora- 
tors. In a general sense this is true, since 
the great writers and speakers use a formal 
standard or literary English as their medium 
of communication. But in specific questions 
of usage the theory is utterly false, since 
numerous examples of practically every 
“thou-shalt-not” of a grammar book can be 
found in the pages of the great English and 
American writers. Even if these occur- 
rences are dismissed as “slips,” it is difficult 
to maintain a standard based upon authori- 
ties, every one of whom deviates from the 
standard in one respect or another. 

The purpose of this introduction is to point 
out the untenable nature of the usual theories 
of correctness in English, and to prepare the 
way for a doctrine of levels in English usage, 
which follows. The standard of correctness 
in English is not a positive standard, but a 
relative one. Good English is good, not be- 
cause it comes within the bounds of a pre- 
scriptive list, but because it satisfies certain 


requirements of linguistic necessity. In place 
of the usual definitions of good English, the 
following is offered because it meets these 
linguistic demands and is in accord with a 
relative, rather than a positive, view of cor- 
rectness. “Good English is that form of 
speech which is appropriate to the purpose 
of the speaker, true to the language as it is, 
and comfortable to speaker and listener. It 
is the product of custom, neither cramped by 
rule nor freed from all restraint; it is never 
fixed, but changes with the organic life of 
the language.” 


II. DiaLects anp LEvELs oF SPEECH 


The word “dialect” properly means any 
consistent, habitual form of speech variation 
within a language, and applies equally to 
geographical variants (the Georgia dialect, 
the Cape Cod dialect) and to social variants 
(the Park Hill dialect, the Third Avenue 
dialect). But for purposes of clarity, and to 
avoid confusion of terms, the word “dialect” 
will be used in this article to apply exclu- 
sively to geographical variants, while social 
distinctions, regardless of location, will be 
called “levels” of speech. It is generally true 
within the United States that the educated, 
cultured people of any area tend to lose the 
more pronounced features of local dialects 
and approximate a national norm of current 
standard English. Indeed, it is one of the 
marvels of American English that over so 
vast an area there is so great a conformity in 
speech. The causes of this phenomenon lie 
in the national scope of American public 
education, the free movement of people from 
area to area, and, in more recent years, the 
powerful influence of the radio and talking 
pictures. Inasmuch as these factors are in- 
creasingly effective in present years, the ten- 
dency toward the weakening of local dialects 
and the formation of a national dialect is 
accelerated. 

In spite of the influences toward uniform- 
ity in speech, there are still easily recogniz- 
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able in all parts of the United States speech 
differences within the local areas which are 
social in character. This section of the arti- 
cle will attempt to define these levels and 
illustrate their leading characteristics. 

It should be clearly understood that these 
levels of speech, as herein defined and illus- 
trated, are not distinct and exclusive speech 
norms of any group in society. The most 
illiterate speaker will vary from almost in- 
comprehensible illiteracy to good standard 
English, as circumstances direct his choice 
of language. But for one portion of society 
the uses of illiterate English so greatly domi- 
nate other forms of speech that this group 
may be said to employ the illiterate level. 
At the other end of the scale, the most tech- 
nical of scientific experts, whose professional 
vocabulary is caviare to the general, will em- 
ploy for the ordinary business of life a speech 
level differing slightly from that of his cook 
or chauffeur. In fact, it is one of the marks 
of culture in language to be able to discrimi- 
nate acutely among the levels of speech, and 
to employ at the proper occasion the level 


most appropriate. The application of this 


idea to teaching procedures will be discussed 
in a later section. 

In American speech from Maine to Cali- 
fornia six levels or areas of language use may 
be recognized. These are (1) the illiterate 
level, (2) the homely level, (3) the informal 
standard level, (4) the formal standard level, 
(5) the literary level, and (6) the technical 
level. These levels are not distinct nor mu- 
tually exclusive, but tend rather to shade into 
one another. Thus, a successful merchant 
of fair education in a medium-sized city will 
probably employ the informal standard level 
as his regular pattern of speech, but it will be 
colored by strong influences from the homely 
level and occasional lapses into the illiterate 
level. On the other hand, in certain situa- 
tions he may employ the formal standard 
level, or at least approximate it, and in the 
pursuit of his business he will undoubtedly 
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use a technical vocabulary out of place at 
other times. An attempt will be made to 
define and illustrate the six levels. 


A. The Illiterate Level. 


The most surprising fact about the illiter- 
ate level of speech is its widespread uniform- 
ity. It is not merely a haphazard series of 
lapses from standard English, but is rather 
a distinct and national mode of speech, with 
a fairly regular grammar of its own. It is 
characterized principally by inversions of the 
forms of irregular verbs, the confusion of 
regular and irregular verb tense forms, a 
bland disregard of number agreement in 
subjects and verbs and pronoun relations, the 
confusion of adjectives and adverbs, and the 
employment of certain syntactical combina- 
tions like the double negative, the redundant 
subject, and the widely split infinitive. Some 
examples of the consistent grammar of illit- 
erate English follow: 


1. Inversion of the parts of irregular verbs: 
I seen, done, come, give, etc. (past tense). 
We have came, did, gave, saw, etc. (per- 

fect tense). 

2. Simplification of the verb to be: 

I is, you is, we is, they is. 
You was, we was, they was. 
I ain’t, you ain’t, he ain’t, etc. 

3. Confusion of regular and irregular verb 
tense forms: 

Growed, throwed, swang, clumb, etc. 

4. Reduplicated preterits: 

Drownded, attackted, casted. 

5. Lack of number agreement in subjects 
and verbs: 

Four boys was arrested. 
Them horns takes a lot of wind. 
Them as comes late gets (gits) leavin’s. 

6. Confusion of number and case in pro- 
nouns: 

Us boys went; for we girls; a secret be- 
tween you and J; them books. 

7. Confusion of adjectives and adverbs: 
The girl sings beautiful. 

I don’t feel too good. 
He did noble. 
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8. Syntactical combinations: 
That there critter is lame. 
We ain’t got no bacon. 
My mother, she works. 
I can’t never do it. 
We was to all the time work on Saturdays. 


These are, of course, only a few of the 
typical forms and constructions of the illiter- 
ate level, but they are practically universal in 
American speech of this level. An exceed- 
ingly interesting and full account of the 
common speech in America may be found in 
Chapter IX of The American Language 
(Fourth Edition), by H. L. Mencken. 


B. The Homely Level. 


Many writers on speech levels do not dis- 
tinguish the homely level from the illiterate 
level, perhaps with considerable justice. But 
there seems to be a fairly universal area of 
speech use lying between the completely vul- 
gar and the informal standard levels. It 
often has a slightly quaint or old-fashioned 
cast to it and displays, in many of its specific 
forms, the survivals of words and idioms 
once widely used but now dropped from 
standard speech. It is heard in rural homes 
(excluding foreign influences), in the shops 
and homes of small towns, and among the 
older natives of large cities. In fact, it is so 
universal that few people in the United 
States escape its influence entirely, including 
all but a small portion of school teachers. 
It is for this reason that there seems adequate 
defense for recognizing it as a separate level, 
since it is clearly marked in the speech of 
many who consistently avoid the broader 
deviations of the illiterate level. Character- 
istic forms of the homely level are: 


It don’t matter a bit. 

I expect you're the new teacher. 

I can’t hardly do it. 

Now where are we at? 

Lay down; set up to the table. 

He raised (or rared) up and shouted. 
I want for you to see him. 

He comes of a Sunday. 


This is all the farther we can go. 

I calculate (cal'late) or reckon you're right. 
Is she light complected? 

Why hadn’t he ought to do it? 


To these fairly universal forms must be 
added the distinct uses of regional dialects 
like: to home for at home, of New England; 
the use of admire for like, of the South; and 
the use of pack in the sense of carry or wear, 
of the West (he packs a mean gun). 

The homely level is perhaps the more char- 
acteristic speech form of the American peo- 
ple as a nation. Its users are neither com- 
pletely “illiterate” nor fully “cultured.” It 
is the speech level in the homes of the vast 
majority of children who attend our public 
schools, and its forms and peculiarities make 
up the greater part of the so-called “errors” 
in English which are heard in classrooms 
across the nation. The teaching implications 
of this fact are discussed in section III of this 


paper. 
C. The Informal Standard Level. 


It is exceedingly difficult to draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between the homely and 
informal standard levels, on the one hand, 
and the informal standard and the formal 
standard on the other. The best way to de- 
scribe these three levels is to illustrate their 
central characteristics, and to allow readily 
that they shade imperceptibly one into an- 
other, eluding all efforts at exact delimita- 
tion. In a general way informal standard 
English may be defined as the aggregate of 
grammatical forms, syntactical constructions, 
and idioms which pass current among the 
more discriminating users of English for all 
common and everyday purposes of com- 
munication. It avoids equally the laxness 
of the homely level and the stiffness of the 
formal standard level, yet in any extended 
conversation conducted in the informal 
standard level some characteristics of the 
homely level and the formal standard level 
will be observed. Nevertheless, and despite 
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these occasional intrusions, informal stand- 
ard English is a clearly recognizable form of 
speech. Much of the quibbling over the 
minutiz of “correct English” among people 
of some education and culture has its basis 
in the failure to recognize and allow differ- 
ences which exist between the informal 
standard and the formal standard levels. 
Worse yet, much of the time spent in Eng- 
lish classrooms on “diction” and “correct 
usage” is employed in the ignorant zeal to 
replace usages of informal standard English, 
which are in perfectly good standing, with 
formal or literary usages, which are in- 
dubitably “correct” but frequently out of 
tune with the spirit of the communication 
into which they are forcibly injected. 

The examples of informal standard Eng- 
lish are naturally legion, since this level is 
the core of the spoken and written English 
of today. For that reason the examples 
listed below have been chosen to illustrate 
the usages which are generally accepted in 
informal communication, but which are ex- 
cluded from formal standard English. 


EXAMPLES 


He blamed the accident on me. 

The picnic was a failure, due to a heavy 
shower. 

No one knows what transpires in Washing- 
ton. 

Does anyone know if he was there? 

I have never seen anyone act like he does. 

His remarks aggravated me. 

Where do you get those kind of gloves? 

We had just two dollars between the four 
of us. 

I can’t help but go to the store. 

Who did you send for? 

John is the quickest of the two. 

They were very pleased with the new house. 

It was good and cold (nice and warm) in 
the room. 

I will try and do it. 

They invited John and myself. 

When did you get through with your work? 

As long as you have come, we can start. 

It was awfully nice of you to come. 
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D. The Formal Standard Level. 


Formal standard English differs from the 
informal level principally in a subtle change 
in the tone and effect of the communication 
asa whole. This change rests on a number 
of slight alterations and substitutions in 
vocabulary and syntax, which when taken by 
themselves would be scarcely noticeable, but 
in combination produce the formal level. 
In general the characteristics of the more 
formal style of communication are these: 


1. More exactness and greater selection in 
vocabulary, with the definite avoidance 
of words, constructions, and idioms dis- 
tinctly associated with informal speech. 

2. Greater precision in formal agreement of 
number, both in subject-verb and _pro- 
noun-antecedent relationships, and in 
case-agreement of pronouns. 

3. The avoidance of contractions in speech 
and writing, and of abbreviations in writ- 
ing. 

4. More precise word order, particularly 
with respect to the position of modifying 
words, phrases, and clauses. 

5. More varied and complex sentence struc- 
ture, tending toward periodicity. 


In this level of English speech will be 
found the public address and the formal 
writing of educated people. Much of what 
appears in print under the loose designation 
of literature belongs to the formal level. 
Writing designed primarily for communi- 
cation, as, for example, news articles, edi- 
torials, textbooks, books of travel and sports, 
and other expository compositions, unless 
distinctly technical or artistic in aim, use the 
English of the formal standard level. 

The only examples which are valid to list 
as peculiar to the formal standard level are 
those of usages not commonly employed in 
informal communication. By far the ma- 
jority of the patterns of speech of the formal 
level are identical with those of the informal 
level, but the deviations, like the examples 
just below, are what give the characteristic 
flavor to the formal level. 
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EXAMPLES 


I shall be glad to help you. 

Neither of the men was injured. 

Here are three whom we have omitted from 
the list. 

I had rather stay at home. 

I am rather absurd, am I not? 

It behooves me to complete this work. 

By whom was the letter sent? 

Despite these delays, he succeeded. 

It is strange, zs it not, that one can make such 
error. 

The use of connectives like furthermore, 
notwithstanding, inasmuch as, on the con- 
trary. 


E. The Literary Level. 


The attempt to distinguish a literary level 
of English use as a form of language recog- 
nizably different from the formal standard 
level is an enterprise fraught with some dan- 
ger. It requires beyond all doubt a more 
limited definition of literary English than 
that usually given in textbooks. The latter, 
indeed, generally call all English not tarred 
with vulgarity “literary English” and con- 
found the terms “colloquial,” “formal,” and 
“literary” in defiance of any effort at dis- 
crimination. But since much of the diff- 
culty in the teaching of English usage centers 
about the confusion of the terms J/iterary, 
standard, and correct English, the attempt 
is made here to differentiate the various 
levels rather sharply and to clarify their ap- 
plications. It is therefore assumed that what 
is commonly called correct English includes 
the usages of at least three levels: the infor- 
mal standard, the formal standard, and the 
literary levels. Correctness within this area 
rests upon a sensitivity to the appropriateness 
of the usage, rather than upon an arbitrary 
right and wrong. 

Literary English is taken to mean that 
form of speech or writing which in aim goes 
beyond mere utility to achieve beauty. It 
differs from formal standard English not so 
much in kind as in purpose and effect. In 
diction it seeks not only accuracy in meaning 


but also a subjective quality of suggestion 
aroused by the sound of the word or the 
associated ideas and feelings. In form it 
goes beyond mere orderliness to achieve 
rhythm, symmetry, and balance. In every 
respect it surpasses the ordinary prose of 
communication in the attainment of zsthetic 
values transcending the needs of everyday 
expression. 

An illustration of the difference between 
standard formal English and literary Eng. 
lish may be seen in the opening sentence of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. Had Lin- 
coln said, “Eighty-seven years ago our ances- 
tors established on this continent a new na- 
tion, inspired by the spirit of liberty, and 
actuated by the theory that all men are 
created equal,” he would have met ade- 
quately the demands of clear, formal com- 
munication. But in his phrasing, “Four 
score and seven years ago, our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal,” 
there are to be found those characteristics of 
the literary style which transcend communi- 
cation. The literary tone of fourscore and 
seven, fathers, dedicated to the proposition 
is at once apparent; the associations awak- 
ened by the words brought forth, conceived, 
and dedicated give them emotional depths 
unsounded by established, inspired, or actu- 
ated; moreover, the sentence as a whole 
moves with an effect of solemnity achieved 
only by the happy arrangement of accents 
and the sonorous quality of the vowels em- 
ployed. These qualities combine to make 
this sentence artistic, literary prose of the 
highest order. 


F. The Technical Level. 


The technical level in English use is char- 
acterized principally by a vocabulary peculiar 
to the specific field of knowledge, activity, or 
sport in which it is used. It is not neces- 
sarily a characteristic of learning or advanced 














training. The baseball “fan” and the de- 
yotee of the prize-ring have each a technical 
yocabulary as puzzling to the uninitiated as 
the professional patter of the physicist or 
entomologist. 

The technical level in modern English is 
best illustrated by excerpts from professional 
writings in specific fields. One selection is 
added below to show the technical level as it 
appears in the popular field of sport. Tech- 
nical words, or common words used in a 
technical sense, are italicized. 


After carrying the first and second rounds, 
Black experienced some difficulty in the 
third. Pirrone rocked him with a right 
swing. All the time, however, the east sider 
found some fine openings for his short blows, 
those with his right serving to hang a mouse 
over Pirrone’s left eye. 

In the fourth round Paul was warned by 
Referee Jim Keefe for landing two low 
blows, forcing Black to hold. In the last 
minute of the round Pirrone was shaken up 
by short and effective blows to the head and 
jaw and looked a bit rocky as he carted his 
weary body to the corner. The fifth heat 
was a trifle less than one minute under way 
when Pirrone hit the deck. He tried to get 
up at seven but had no command of his legs 
and took the full count. The round lasted 
I minute 10 seconds. 


II]. Toe AppiicaTion oF LEvELs oF ENGLIsH 
UsacE To THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


With the recognition of the levels of speech 
in American English and an adequate con- 
ception of the part they play in determining 
the language use of social and geographical 
groups within our country must come a re- 
valuation of the principles of language in- 
struction. The teaching theories and prac- 
tices which apply to expanding and polish- 
ing the language use of a highly literate and 
cultivated group cannot and do not succeed 
with instructional groups whose speech 
levels are greatly mixed. This fact should 
be so obvious as to need no illustration, yet 
current practice so completely ignores it that 
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an illustration is pertinent. Contrast the 
work of a teacher of English in a small, 
private school in the select suburb of a large 
city with the work of an English teacher in 
a public high school in the heart of the same 
city. The children of the private school 
come from homes where English of the in- 
formal standard level is the norm; they hear 
constantly the ordinary patterns of syntax 
and usage correctly and easily spoken; they 
are surrounded by books and better-grade 
magazines, and are stimulated by intelligent, 
graceful conversation. The task of teaching 
English to this group consists in the expan- 
sion of vocabulary, the increasing of skill in 
the less common patterns of syntax, and the 
organization of thought toward the ends of 
clarity, coherence, and maturity of expres- 
sion. In fact, the teacher of English in a 
school of this type can begin his work in the 
Freshman year at a level of attainment be- 
yond that reached by the majority of students 
in the public high school at graduation. 
The public high school English teacher 
begins his work at any grade with a very 
mixed group. A small portion of his class 
could be matched favorably with the private 
school students; the majority of his group 
will come from homes in which the homely 
level prevails; and a smaller group will repre- 
sent the speech inadequacy of the common 
or illiterate level. It ought to be obvious 
that his task in teaching English to this 
group consists primarily in the establishment 
of new patterns of usage and syntax in the 
place of those which differ from the accept- 
able patterns of standard informal English, 
gradually raising the speech norm of the 
class as a whole from the homely level to 
something approximating the standard in- 
formal level. Until this is done, grammati- 
cal technicalities and rhetorical niceties are 
merely deceptive veneer on a rotten base. 
The difference between the tasks of these 
two teachers and the necessity for entirely 
different theories and methods of instruction 
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ought to be obvious, as was pointed out 
above, but in actual practice they are almost 
entirely ignored. Textbooks in language 
and composition, courses of study in Eng- 
lish, and the supervisory mandates of admin- 
istrative officers are generally oblivious of 
the problems arising from mixed speech 
levels. They are conceived in the light of a 
mythical average student who at one mo- 
ment needs to learn that “I ain’t got none” 
is an undesirable pattern of expression and 
at the next moment will thrill to the subtle 
(and untrue) distinction between “farther” 
and “further.” The average student is an 
abstraction, not a reality, and the average 
class will be taught only when there are 
average teachers. Until that time instruc- 
tion in English must be designed for the in- 
dividual student, and adapted in theory and 
practice to meeting him at his own speech 
level from which he can make progress so 
far as it lies in him. 

From the foregoing discussion two axioms 
arise, which when generally accepted will 
mark the beginning of a new era in English 
instruction: 


1. The standard for “good” or “correct” 
English so far as the schools are concerned 
should be neither the literary nor the formal 
standard levels, but the informal standard 
level. 


2. The majority of students who attend 
the public schools do not use English of the 
informal standard level naturally or easily. 
In order to do so they have to acquire what 
amounts to a new dialect. 


From these two axioms a third is derived, 
which will be stated and discussed: 


3. The most effective means of altering the 
speech level of the school child is by the 


training of the ear. 


Our basic speech patterns, the formulas of 
language we use in conducting the ordinary 
affairs of life, are acquired at an early age, 


and almost entirely by ear. A child of three 
years, unacquainted with a single word or 
letter of print, can construct sentences cor. 
rectly of a fairly high complexity. In s 
doing he is merely reflecting the patterns he 
has heard in the home. If these patterns are 
of the standard levels, his speech will lie in 
those levels, departing only in the case of 
childish misconceptions of vocabulary, or 
false analogies of grammar (throwed, 
sticked, etc.). But if these patterns are of 
the homely or illiterate level, his speech will 
reflect them just as faithfully, and they will 
become fixed by several years of daily prac- 
tice and association before the child reaches 
school. 

It should be beyond cavel that the child 
who comes to school equipped with a speech 
level differing from the standard levels needs 
more than “correction” or “grammar.” He 
doesn’t have Jess language than his more 
favored classmates; he has a different lan- 
guage. The job of substituting new patterns 
for old in his speech is infinitely more diff- 
cult than “correcting” a child whose speech 
habits are reasonably sound. It is for this 
reason that present-day school methods fail 
so signally in the case of children from 
underprivileged families. The ordinary lan- 
guage lesson never gets below the surface. 
The child may repeat his lessons parrot-wise, 
and if docile, make a fair showing in written 
tests, but his real speech, the way he talks 
under stress of excitement and away from 
the school atmosphere, is essentially unal- 
tered. That is why so large a group of col- 
lege freshmen are described as “illiterate” by 
their English instructors, even after twelve 
years of previous schooling. 

The only way to reach the fundamental 
speech of the child is through his ear. He 
must hear the patterns we want him to mas- 
ter, not passively (if this were enough, the 
daily contact with his teachers would bring 
about the change) but actively, with a con- 
scious desire to grasp and use the new pat- 
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THE LEVELS OF LANGUAGE 


tern. The steps in the process are generally 
these: 


. Gain the respect and confidence of the 
child. 


os 


. Show him the need for new patterns of 
expression to meet the standards of the 
classroom. 


N 


. Repeat the patterns (e. g. I saw, I did, 
etc.) aloud, dealing with one at a time. 


Ww 


Conduct frequent conversations with the 
class, calling for the use of the forms being 
taught. Each child should practice the 
use of the new pattern, and should hear 
others use it. 


- 


Correct, patiently and without irritation, 
the lapses of the student. 


yw 


a 


Limit this procedure to but few forms at 
a time, to permit of concentrated effort. 


. Limit strictly the time allotted to these 
exercises, so that they may contribute to 
free speech and writing, but not usurp 
their place in the English classroom. 


“I 


IV. Some ExamMpLes oF SuccessFUL TEACH- 
ING OF LANGUAGE 


1. A teacher of grades seven and eight has 
interested her students in preparing and pre- 
senting mock vaudeville skits in which the 
“patter” emphasizes the correct use of a par- 
ticular language form often misused. An 
example of one of these dialogues follows: 


“I know, you know, but he doesn’t.” 

“Doesn’t what?” 

“Doesn’t know.” 

“Doesn’t know what?” 

“Doesn’t know what he doesn’t know.” 

“You mean he doesn’t know what he doesn’t 
know?” 

“Yes, I mean he doesn’t know what he 
doesn’t know.” 

“How can he know what he doesn’t know?” 

“Well, I know he doesn’t know what he 
doesn’t know. I know; you know; but 
he doesn’t.” 

“Oh, I see; you mean he doesn’t know that 
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he ought to say ‘he doesn’t. 
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“Yes, that’s it. He doesn’t know that he 
ought to say ‘he doesn’t.’” 

“Let’s tell him he must say ‘he doesn’t.’” 

“All right, we'll tell him he must say ‘he 
doesn’t.” 

“Wake up! You must say ‘he doesn’t.’” 

“He doesn’t what?” 

“Anything. Anything he does or doesn’t, 
he does or doesn’t.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

And so forth ad infinitum. 


The teacher adds, “Such an exercise should 
be used only occasionally and must be clever 
and carried out with zest or it will become 
monotonous.” 


2. A teacher of grade three conducts a 
brief conversation exercise at the opening of 
each language period. Each conversation is 
directed toward the exercise of a specific lan- 
guage difficulty. For example, to drill on 
the past tense of the verb to see she says: 


Teacher: “John, did you see anything inter- 
esting or unusual yesterday?” 

John: “I saw Annie the elephant at the 
park.” 

Teacher: “How many others have seen her?” 
(Several hands go up.) “Mary, when did 
you see Annie?” 

Mary: “Last Saturday. And I saw the mon- 
keys, too.” 

Agnes: “I don’t like monkeys.” (Much 
murmur of divided opinion in the class.) 

Teacher: “Agnes, what did you see that 
you liked better?” 


Agnes: “I like the seals. I saw them being 
fed.” 


The exercise proceeds until a number of 
children have responded. It should be noted 
particularly that no effort is made to mold 
the children’s answers in a set pattern, “I saw 
—,” but by skillful questioning, the past 
tense of the verb #o see gets a fair amount of 
use in a natural situation. In the children’s 
minds the content of these conversations is 
paramount; the language drill is largely un- 
conscious, except when corrections must be 
made. 
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3. Progressive schools are providing op- 
portunities for children to use language by 
conducting assembly programs, making an- 
nouncements to classes, conducting class 
meetings, guiding visitors through the 
school, entertaining parents at receptions, 
and the like. In these schools it is rapidly 
becoming an axiom that the teacher talk as 
little as is consistent with good instruction, 
and that the bulk of directions, explanations, 
discussions, and even examinations be con- 
ducted by students. Needless to say, these 
opportunities to speak English are not con- 
fined to the language hour, but extend to all 
the periods of instruction of the school day. 
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SPEECH AS SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


Tuomas E. Coutton 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 


In a recent presidential report, Nicholas 
Murray Butler set forth his conception of 
what should be considered the three chief 
objectives of modern education. These, he 
held, were the enrichment of present living 
with the knowledge and the appreciation of 
that vast store of culture of which the past 
has made us heirs, the inculcation of those 
habits and attitudes of mind which are most 
likely to make for successful living in the 
changing world of to-day and tomorrow, 
and a training in certain skills which will 
render this knowledge and these habits and 
attitudes effective in daily contacts with our 
fellows. 

To the first of these objectives formal edu- 
cation has long directed its manifold efforts. 
Nor is the inculcation of habits and attitudes 
a matter which has been neglected in insti- 
tutional instruction. The student and prac- 
titioner of education will recognize, how- 
ever, that a newer note is struck when these 
habits and attitudes are esteemed in terms 
of successful living—in pragmatic values, 


rather than in terms of moral philosophy. 
Likewise, a training in certain skills has not 
been foreign to the classroom, but to include 
among those skills those which make not 
only for personal efficiency but for social 
adjustment, constitutes the innovation. 
The teacher of speech may well feel that 
his task is one which serves in a very real 
sense two of these objectives, and that cer- 
tain aspects of his work are particularly 
adaptable to the realization of the third. The 
best literature of his day and of the ages, to 
appreciate and to interpret, is the field in 
which much of his time is spent. Similarly, 
the habits and attitudes of mind which are 
most likely to make for successful living 
are the very ones which are most likely to 
make for successful speech. It is a truism 
that the man of vicious habits and cruel 
mind cannot long command his public. The 
prude and the insincere, too, are soon found 
out. Patience, a will to adjustment and serv- 
ice, a due concern with the thoughts and 
feelings of others—these are the foundations 
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which are common to victory in both life 
and speech. But however adequate these 
habits and attitudes may be, they must find 
expression in the speech of men in order to 
be fully effective. Though we possess the 
best will in the world, we are yet ineffective 
to a large degree if we cannot translate our 
attitude into a tongue intelligable to our 
fellows. We must use our speech, as Quin- 
tilian put it, “like the coin of the realm,” 
to be “openly handled and passed on from 
person to person.” We must possess such 
skill of speech as to be able to meet the 
standards of oral communication of our day. 
Skill in speech must be measured not alone 
in terms of the individual’s equipment and 
the resultant behavior, but in terms of social 
behavior as well. 

So it is that among the guiding principles 
for the building of a speech curriculum are 
found the stressing of those very activities 
in which the pupil will engage most often 
in life: the teaching of speech as a means to 
social adjustment and effectiveness—rather 
than as an end; the choosing of a worthy and 
timely content of practice material for each 
course; the making of each course reason- 
ably adaptable to individual differences; the 
casting of standards and measurements as 
objectively and realistically as possible; and 
the willingness to codrdinate and interrelate 
speech instruction with the entire curric- 
ulum. 

To apply these principles, however, is to 
depart from the historical trend in speech 
instruction. It should be noted that the domi- 
nant point of view has been that of the 
rhetoricians. As Simrell? has written, “The 
effect of their influence has been the lasting 
belief that rhetoric is the proper method of 
civic and moral leadership and the best 
method of making civic and moral virtue 
prevail. Because their motives were good and 
their minds sound, we have transferred our 
very proper approval of their motives and 
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their minds to their method.” How potent 
this influence of method has been is wit- 
nessed by the long succession of texts in 
rhetoric which have formed the foundation 
for speech education in England, and in 
America down to our own century. Atti- 
tudes of mind they were heedful of, but 
these were limited largely to those which 
might be effective in pleadings; they did not 
include the recognition of attitudes in speech 
as an everyday process, nor had they con- 
ceived at all of speech as a type of social be- 
havior, as responses which are either evoked 
by social stimuli or which serve as social 
stimuli. Speech as a skill they taught, but 
it was founded on the grammarian’s science 
rather than on the adaptation of the indi- 
vidual’s structure, reflexes, emotional set, 
and innate behavior patterns to social ef- 
fectiveness. 

An application of psychology to rhetoric 
has come in modern times in such texts as 
Winans’ Public Speaking, and with it there 
has appeared a tendency to examine speech 
as social behavior rather than as individual, 
oratorical delivery. A community of interest 
on the part of both speaker and listener in 
the thought content is proposed, together 
with directness in the transmission of this 
thought content. There is to be a mutual 
interchange of responses between speaker 
and listener. It is not that the conditions of 
public speaking are the same as conversation, 
that the student is urged to be conversational 
in public speech, but that there are proper- 
ties of conversation which are desirable in 
public address. 

With this approach to the methods and 
aims of public delivery there comes an 
awakened interest in the workaday aspects of 
speech. In interpretative reading the em- 
phasis swings from expressing oneself to the 
qualities of understanding, appreciation, and 
intelligent enjoyment which make for an 
expression of the selection. From formalized 


1Simrell, V. E., “Mere Rhetoric,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, June, 1928. 
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debate the swing is toward discussion, the 
forum, and the socialized recitation. From 
beauty and ornament of delivery, there is 
attention directed toward its utility. The 
emphasis is placed upon the development of 
the powers of the student, his attitudes and 
habits in speech as they are effective or in- 
effective in varied social situations. Attention 
turns from thought and the subject matter 
to the speech behavior of the student. 
Speech viewed thus as behavior is, of 
course, both individual and social. It is at 
once self-expression and social communica- 
tion. Neither emphasis is to be neglected. 
There can be no single approach because 
there is no universal speech behavior. Speech 
is the behavior of an infinite variety of in- 
dividuals in an infinite variety of social situ- 
ations. It is so central in human affairs that 
its study will permit of both of these ap- 
proaches as well as those others, in terms of 
physics, biology, chemistry and so forth, 
which have found place in the modern cur- 
riculum. There are certain aspects of speech 
which lend themselves to presentation and 
instruction in terms of the self, the person- 
ality, and the individual mechanism in- 
volved; others can be met only in terms of 
social awareness, need, and effectiveness. To 
neglect the former is to forget that vocaliza- 
tion is physical and involves a total body 
activity so complex as to make it necessary 
for the teacher of speech to spread his atten- 
tion from irregular teeth to body tonus, and 
to neglect such developments in research as 
those set forth by Wepman * when he writes: 
“The results of this study show that stutter- 
ing children tend to appear in families that 
have a family history of stuttering; that 
stuttering appears more frequently in the 
male than in the female, and that, since all 
human heredity is established by this same 
method of investigation, it is logical to as- 
sume, therefore, that stuttering may be in- 
herited.” It is to forget that speech is closely 


related to thinking and is, above all other 
behavior, an expression of the personality, 
To neglect the latter is to forget that this 
behavior is rarely, if ever, carried on by the 
adult for its own sake, that it is employed as 
social stimuli or is evoked by social stimuli, 
that discourse is less common and probably 
less important than conversation in which 
two or more persons speak one with the 
other, reacting and interacting. It is to for- 
get the necessity of effective adjustment to 
others through the sincerity, appropriateness, 
and naturalness of poise; through modula- 
tion of voice and variety of posture and 
movement; and through clarity and appro- 
priateness of diction, grammar, and idiom. 

Of speech as individual behavior, the av- 
erage student is made acutely aware. His 
presence in a speech class, the teacher and the 
class acting as critics, the shift of attention 
from some subject matter, such as history or 
physics, during the recitation to the processes 
of speech itself—these lift his behavior from 
the level of subconscious to conscious. His 
posture, his breathing, his hearing, his articu- 
lation become attention centers. This is not 
to argue that the awareness of the problems 
centering in speech as individual behavior is 
unimportant. These problems must be at- 
tacked and considered no small part of the 
student’s training. But it is to argue that 
although problems of this type are pressing 
and patent, others of a social nature are not 
to be neglected. Instruction usually begins 
with the individual. It must not end there. 
Indeed, to do so is often to deal with symp- 
toms rather than causes. The causes are 
frequently found only when we approach 
speech as adjustment. 

These considerations point to a need for an 
examination of speech instruction as a course 
in social behavior. What are the emphases 
which arise from this point of view in regard 
to content and method? Such an examina- 
tion does not imply that the instruction 


2 Wepman, J. M., “Is Stuttering Inherited?’’ Quarterly Journal of Speech, November, 1935, p. 603. 
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offered must be couched in any one psycho- 
logical nomenclature. The instructor need 
not be committed to any one school of psy- 
chological thought. Psychologies come and 
go, but speaking, conversation, discussion, 
reading, acting—these are founded on the 
same basic principles and go on among men 
today in much the same way as in the past, 
except for variations of style, like the cut 
of a woman’s sleeve. These psychological 
statements, often conflicting, should serve, 
however, to furnish a re-interpretation, a 
broader understanding, and a more cath- 
olic approach. 

Turning first to the curriculum, it would 
seem that certain adjustments are clearly 
indicated. The Wyoming Plan is a case in 
point.’ Briefly, the plan seeks to meet a 
need for training to face changed economic 
and social conditions. It recognizes that 
many old types of training have become 
obsolete and that great opportunities exist 
in new fields of activities, such as electrical 
wiring, radio mechanics, ranching, and so 
forth. There are eighteen vocational, seven- 
teen professional, and two cultural special 
programs. In seventy-five per cent of the 
suggested curricula, speech is included. The 
vocational usefulness of speech is recognized. 
The University accepts the principle of the 
unity of all knowledge. Departmental lines 
are being broken down. The department of 
speech, whether autonomous or a section of 
the English department, like all depart- 
ments, faces recasting and redelineation, or a 
further welding with others. 

In the grades and in the secondary schools 
a similar movement is afoot. Those who 
have studied the new Experience Curricu- 
lum in English are aware of it. Stressing 
integration of the various elements which 
make up formal education, it holds that the 
English teacher must know how to instruct 
in language both as it is written and as it is 
spoken. There is to be a division of time 
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tudy in Speech for Secondary Schools,” 
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between speech and writing, and voice and 
body in speech become the English teacher’s 
concern. Activity rather than passivity in 
education is the slogan, and the vital place of 
speech in achieving such an end is recog- 
nized. Teachers of speech themselves are 
also aware of this need for integration. Re- 
cently the Committee for the Advancement 
of Speech Education in Secondary Schools 
presented a tentative course of study in which 
integration was established between speech 
training and social science, with general 
suggestions for additional integrations.* 
Integration of varied subject matter by 
means of teaching methods within the class- 
room is likewise indicated. The leading 
educators of our day are insisting upon the 
importance of the schools’ considering con- 
temporary crucial problems of a social, eco- 
nomic, and political nature. They are tell- 
ing us that familiarizing the student with 
the culture of the past is not the sole end of 
formal education. There must be an incul- 
cation of socially desirable attitudes and so- 
cially useful skills. In the speech classroom 
these objectives can be attained while reshap- 
ing of the general curriculum is slowly tak- 
ing place. In teaching a type of conversa- 
tion based on current problems, many oppor- 
tunities arise for the development of desir- 
able attitudes and of standards for serious 
communication which would not be present 
if these problems were presented in the ab- 
stract, removed from the context of a real 
and vital situation. It is not a simple tech- 
nique, but the rules for this group discussion 
and socialized class activity are being formu- 
lated. They are at hand for use by the 
teacher with imagination and social outlook. 
The social behavior aspects and objectives 
of speech are similarly being mapped out for 
those phases of speech training which are 
undertaken outside the classroom. The ac- 
tivities of players’ groups and debating so- 
cieties, the conduct of various types of con- 
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tests, and the nature of assembly programs 
are being subjected to scrutiny. In the as- 
semblies—student planned, and involving 
large student participation—demonstrations 
of radio, telephoning, and so forth are 
offered; foreign language programs, includ- 
ing plays, songs, and recitations, are pre- 
sented; correct serving at table is drama- 
tized; original plays are performed. Guest 
speakers form but a small part of the term’s 
program. Student activity, assuring growth 
in assurance and social adjustment in speech, 
is integrated with the subject matter of vari- 
ous departments. In dramatics, the vital 
force of make-believe is bent to social ends. 
The dramatic instinct to play an important 
réle in life’s game is being recognized as 
the urge that has made many a man put 
forth the effort which resulted in success. 
The play is not the thing, but ultimate 
adaptability to environment. The aims and 
objectives of argumentation and debate do 
not stop with the development of critical 
thinking or skill in rebuttal, but find their 
fullest statement in the molding of a right 
attitude toward subject, audience, and op- 
ponents—the attitude of open-mindedness. 
The deficiencies of contests, the incompetent 
judge of last-minute and desperate choice, 
the possibility of exhibitionism, the small 
number of students involved, the ill effects 
latent in both victory and defeat, and the 
possibility of creating false notions as to 
good speaking, reading, debating, or acting, 
are all outlined, and the way by which they 
can be avoided are considered. 

Similarly, the importance of the social be- 
havior aspects of speech should not be and, 
increasingly, are not neglected in meeting 
the problems of undesirable personality 
traits and mental hygiene. It is essential 
that the teacher remember that the behavior 
patterns of the individual are not innate in 
that individual, but are learned and acquired, 
and that the social environment largely de- 
termines the personality of anyone who is 


physically and mentally normal at birth; 
that the individual’s speech habits form a 
large part of his personality; and that when 
a students’ speech habits are being criticized, 
his personality is being criticized. The so- 
called elocutionary and rhetorical method 
accomplishes little in bringing about the ad- 
justment of personality problems, as evinced 
in speech behavior. The adjustment comes 
best through an examination of past experi- 
ences which are influencing present speech 
behavior and making for emotional patterns 
and habits of response which produce poor 
audience adjustment. Merely covering over 
these non-social attitudes by employing the 
device of imitation and the application of 
even well-considered speech rules is a serious 
mistake; such a technique will fail the stu- 
dent in times of social stress. The clinician 
is aware of these principles. In speech 
clinics throughout the country they are 
being followed daily. But the application 
of them must not stop there; they have a 
place in the classroom as well. 

What shall be the standards of speech to 
be adhered to in this integrated curriculum 
and extra curriculum work, in this socialized 
classroom recitation? Evidently those which 
are based on the “thought” and “expression” 
aspects of speech must be given less promi- 
nence. The model is no longer to be found 
in the language of literature and formal 
writing, but must shift instead to one based 
on colloquial speech. As was recently ex- 
plained at the National Council of Teachers 
of English at Boston, it is this natural, idio- 
matic, and comfortable mode of communi- 
cation which most people employ despite all 
efforts to the contrary, and it is the duty of 
the speech instructor to lift it to a clear and 
agreeable form which can be used effectively. 
“Teachers should set themselves to the task 
of giving American youth a pleasant conver- 
sational American vernacular, vigorous, pic- 
turesque, full-blooded, folksy, racy, sinewy.” 
Fundamental to the concept of speech as 
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social behavior is the knowledge that this 
colloquial norm is continually changing, 
tending usually toward simplification and 
the elimination of close and difficult distinc- 
tions in pronunciation and grammar, and 
toward the creation of new words and 
phrases, and new meanings. The teacher 
cannot subscribe to one standard for all 
people at all times, yet he knows that he 
must correct speech, that he must have a 
philosophy of correction. It has been said 
that the absolute standard is as hypothetical 
as the nth degree. In an admirable chapter 
in one of the recent texts on speech,” this 
principle is expressed. “Major American 
dialects” and “major speech areas” are dis- 
cussed. If the teacher will adopt the collo- 
quial usages of his own area, and will de- 
velop these along lines of effectiveness for 
the students’ social needs, he will have found 
that philosophy. Its formulation will in- 
clude a regard for current usage, varying 
adaptability to social situations, clarity, and 
beauty. 

It is just here that many teachers of speech 
do greatest outrage to speech as social be- 
havior. The elements of good speech, such 
as an agreeable voice quality, a pitch level 
suitable for the particular voice, flexibility, 
audibility, communicativeness—these  ele- 
ments are lost sight of in a meticulous regard 
for the minutiz of diction. Or, as happens 
not infrequently, means to a desirable end 
become in themselves the aim of the instruc- 
tor. Thus the employment of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet as a tool for 
establishing effective and pleasant articula- 
tion in connected speech, for awakening an 
understanding of the strong and weak forms 
in current usage, for ear training, and so 
forth, is lost sight of in the desire to have 
the student acquire and exhibit a skill. 
Paper and blackboard are covered with these 
symbols with astonishing rapidity and start- 
ling accuracy as measured by some “stand- 
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ard.” But the students continue to employ 
a dialectic or a slovenly speech, offensive to 
the average American ear, thereby limiting 
their effectiveness before the average Ameri- 
can audience or conversation group. 

Likewise, the focus of speech criticism will 
swing from the completeness of self-expres- 
sion to effectiveness in calling forth desirable 
audience responses. The criticism will be 
couched predominately in terms of objective 
rather than subjective behavior, however 
difficult it is at times to mark off these two 
aspects. Less attention will be given to what 
the speaker is thinking and feeling, and 
more regard given to the speaker’s effect 
upon his audience. Here again the teacher 
of speech is busying himself with means for 
accurately measuring and evaluating audi- 
ence opinion, in an effort to learn just what 
it is that makes for social effectiveness in 
speech. As a form of social control, speech 
presents additional problems, and these are 
being examined. The audience becomes an 
element of paramount importance in de- 
termining the goodness or badness of de- 
livery. 

Nor can a discussion of speech as social 
behavior stop with that speech which con- 
stitutes an oral stimulus, though this form 
has, through the course of evolution, and 
most particularly within the present century, 
because of the radio, become the paramount 
means of communication. That speech 
which constitutes a visual stimulus must also 
be considered. It is, indeed, a necessary 
adjunct and complement to oral communi- 
cation. Never is it found wanting in the 
socially successful face-to-face situation. 
Gesture, in the broadest sense of the term, 
has come to imply any bodily action or 
posture which accompanies the spoken word. 
Thus defined, an absence of movement or a 
posture unchanged during speech may be 
as much a gesture as the most elaborate 
Delsartian posturing. The success of its 


5Gray, G. W., and Wise, C. M., The Bases of Speech, Ch. IV. Harper and Bros., 1934. 
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application is measured in the terms of un- 
obtrusive clarification and amplification of 
the meaning and mood of oral speech. We 
must suit the action to the word. May ges- 
ture, then, be explained in terms of social 
behavior and, if so, what are the implications 
of such an explanation for the teaching of 
gesture? 

Gestures, we believe, are a type of social 
behavior. Indeed, if one looks beyond the 
infant’s simple, innate patterns of emotional 
behavior and examines the specific patterns 
which adult movements assume, he is deal- 
ing solely with types of learned social be- 
havior. They are, of course, though most 
adaptable to this end, not limited to emo- 
tional behavior, but the examination of ges- 
ture has been most commonly undertaken 
in connection with this type of behavior in 
speech. In a long series of experiments it 
has been shown, either directly or by in- 
ference, that, while individuals vary in their 
behavior patterns, certain postures, facial 
and body movements have rather well-de- 
fined emotional significance in audience re- 
sponse due to training; and that, inversely, 
the understanding of these emotional ex- 
pressions and gestures is assisted by training 
and suggestion. 

Allport® gives detailed charts of the action 
or position of brows, forehead, eyes, nose, 
mouth, lips, lower jaw, and head as expres- 
sive of pain and grief, amazement and fear, 
anger, disgust, and pleasure, so that the 
expression or recognition of these emotions 
may be accomplished more readily. He 
points out that the complexity of emotional 
behavior which Watson noted in the adult 
was due, no doubt, to training and environ- 
mental influence; that Dunlap found no 
fixed emotional patterns while examining 
the play of mouth and eye muscles; and that 
Sherman found that the tendency to see 
patterns in the adult’s emotional behavior 
was due to the fact that audiences have 


6 Allport, F. H., Social Psychology. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 


learned the names of a number of emotions 
and have learned to evaluate various emo- 
tional responses in terms of the stimulating 
conditions which have aroused them. Thus 
differentiations of emotional patterns arise 
from a knowledge of the character of the 
stimulus rather than from the differences in 
our behavior. The adult has been trained 
to look for such patterns as the responses of 
certain stimuli which are also observed. 
For the teacher of speech, these remarks 
have several implications. He must, first 
of all, be familiar with the tastes of his times 
in such matters as posture, body action, and 
facial expression. He must examine and 
note the behavior of speakers who receive 
wide acclaim and are effective before aver- 
age audiences, as well as the overt behavior 
of the successful business man, sales clerk, 
and conversationalist. Not only are these 
patterns different, but taste in these matters 
changes from generation to generation. In 
such knowledge lies a basis for sound class- 
room criticism. A teacher, attempting in- 
struction in gesture, may well permit the 
student to employ his “natural” postures, 
body movements, and facial expressions 
in the speech situation, rather than begin 
with theoretical discussions. It may well be 
that the student’s gestures are to a large de- 
gree effective because founded on keen ob- 
servation of good social usage. When this 
is not the case, however, the teacher is justi- 
fied in seeking to set up new habits of ges- 
ture along the lines of well-established pat- 
terns. Bacon’s Manual of Gesture and 
similar newer texts and treatises on gesture, 
familiar to teachers in this field, are not to 
be eschewed because of their methods, 
which are founded on the acceptance of ges- 
ture patterns as learned, social behavior, but 
because the patterns which they set up are 
now outmoded and presented piecemeal. 
Nor can gesture be taught solely with re- 
liance upon the overt expression of attitudes 
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and inner states as stressed by Curry. Given 
a mood or an emotional state which is in 
keeping with the ends desired, the gesture 
may yet be ineffective because the individ- 
ual’s training has been such as to make his 
overt expression of it esoteric and socially 
ineffective. The teacher must seek to estab- 
lish this desired mood, but he frequently can- 
not stop here. He must move on to a train- 
ing in specific patterns of gesture which are 
socially acceptable in the several speech sit- 
uations under consideration. 

In a study of the curricular trends in 
American colleges recently completed by the 
writer, it was found that the greatest growth 
of new speech courses lay in the direction 
of dramatics, dramatic interpretation, inter- 
pretative reading, and play production and 
its techniques. In this development there 
lie possibilities for both good and evil. 
Were these courses to stop with training in 
expression, the loss would be great both in 
time and in effective teaching. If they are 
developed as training in expression to the 
end of more effective communication in the 
everyday speech situations of adult life—in 
conversation, in business and professional 
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interviews, in committees, and in confer- 
ence—they cannot but find favor with the 
forward looking educator. But there must 
be more than lip service to the teaching of 
speech as social behavior. The classical tra- 
dition of the teaching of speech as elocution, 
without regard for effective social adjust- 
ment, has been slow adying in the schools 
and colleges of America. The Friday after- 
noon “exercise” in the country schoolhouse 
and the class orations of the daily chapel 
on the college campus have not entirely 
disappeared, nor have substitute programs 
of a similar nature lessened. The tradition 
of speech training as the training of the ora- 
tor must not be carried over to a training in 
dramatic presence and acting. The need is 
great in America to raise up a generation 
which shall possess skill in communication 
with language and action which is both clear 
and imaginative and, at the same time, effec- 
tive in everyday social intercourse. The 
methods for such training are at hand and 
the teacher who employs them will find that 
some of the knottiest problems associated 
with the older, rhetorical techniques have 
been straightened out. 
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“For tomorrow, children, you may im- 
agine that a schoolmate has moved to an- 
other town. Write him a letter telling what 
is happening here at school.” From how 
many such dreary assignments come how 
many proper headpieces and tailpieces fram- 
ing goonish concoctions called letters! 

Courses of study, English teachers, re- 
search results—all concur in the idea that 
letter writing is of highest importance in 
composition because it is the chief writing 
activity which most people use in everyday 
life; moreover, the fast-increasing mobility 
of the American people indicates that such 
communication is becoming more rather 
than less necessary. The ability to write 
good letters has been called “life insurance 
for friendship.”* Yet as taught in the 
schools this practice is so often divorced from 
reality as to become a stereotyped classroom 
theme for purposes of teacher correction and 
student rewriting for accuracy of mechanics. 

This article is written in an effort to stim- 
ulate the use of letters as a part of student 
life. While many of the ideas here pre- 
sented may be applied to business corre- 
spondence, the specific problems discussed 
refer particularly to social letters. The me- 
chanics of letter form is ignored because text- 
books give over-abundant attention to this 
phase. Since it is, after all, the friend’s 
personality that we avidly peruse, the gre- 
garious aims of social intercourse should 
appear markedly in the principles listed as 
underlying our teaching of letter writing.’ 


1 Jones, E. S., Practical English Composition (Revised 


2 Glaser, E., On the Teaching of Junior High School English, p. 99. 


Two circumstances of correspondence 
must be observed: first, that it is a social 
matter involving interests that are shared; 
second, that it is communication between 
two selected individuals, seemingly a nar- 
rower field than that of other writing. The 
first situation of social communication is met 
by following the principles common to all 
types of composition; the second situation 
concentrates the outpouring of language up- 
on two personalities. This téte-a-téte char- 
acter of correspondence involves several 
items of advice. 

First, the letter writer cannot aim at a 
general target or scatter his fire among many, 
for the “gentle reader” becomes “my friend 
Julia.” Next, the use of the mails assures 
an actual reading of a personal message. 
Further, there is the compulsion to interest 
Julia enough to induce her to reply. There 
should be in addition an awareness of hu- 
man beings in intimate action instead of 
a®* logical study of a hypothetical case. 
Such psychological insight means “I” knowl- 
edge and “you” knowledge to insure the 
adequate and pleasurable flow of thought 
and feeling between, in a situation where 
each person sits by himself and attends fully 
to the individuality of the other. 

In another sense letter writing broadens 
the outlook, for unlike most composition it 
is not I, Patricia, communicating ideas to 
X readers, a vague company; rather, each 
letter-writing pair presents a new combina- 
tion of personalities: I, Patricia, writing to 


Edition), p. 402. D. Appleton-Century, 1934. 
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you, Julia; I, Patricia, writing to you, Robert; 
|, Patricia, to you, Harold, and soon. Even 
Patricia changes in the process because of 
the important necessity of adapting her 
manner to that of one reader, then another. 
All the subtleties of human compatibility 
may appear when Patricia writes to Robert 
a warm and friendly missive, or when Pa- 
tricia sends to Harold a scrawl released from 
an over-burdened heart. 

Even the familiar principles of “reader 
interest,” “having something to say,” “unity, 
coherence, force,” “decency in mechanics”— 
all these become sharpened by reality and 
focused by the writer on the personality of 
the reader. Sometimes the inhibitions of a 
feeling of inferiority in mechanics must be 
removed before the personality can be re- 
leased. Indeed, the whole problem of self- 
consciousness is raised by the dull letters of 
sparkling conversationalists and the clever 
letters of reticent speakers. The deliberate 
choice of the title “Letter-Writing: A Psy- 
chological Problem” * indicates the funda- 
mental human nature involved in this social 
process. 

The first, middle, and last urge governing 
correspondence is that of social activity, 
friendly communication, more akin to con- 
versation than is any other written form. 
In fact, it is conversation by mail and should 
be so considered, and for this reason the 
teaching of friendly writing and friendly 
chatting may well go hand in hand. What 
are the qualities of a good conversation? A 
genuine interest in the other person and his 
affairs; a common hobby; an absence of 
conceit; an easy abundance of naturally 
selected, unhackneyed language; variety; 
humor. But these are also the qualities of 
good letters. 

How may one become a good conversa- 
tionalist? By urgent longing for social ap- 
proval; by losing self-consciousness, letting 
oneself go; by enriching one’s personality 


5 Mirrielees, L., Teaching Composition in High School 
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through a sensitivity to significant experi- 
ence; by repeated whole-hearted attempts 
at improvement. And, likewise, these are 
ways of becoming a good letter-writer. 
How may one criticize and judge good 
conversation? By listening, recording, com- 
paring; by participation; by emulation of 
attractive talkers; by reading some master- 
pieces of conversation to use as standards. 
These methods may advantageously be 
transferred to letter writing. 

Since the essence of the friendly letter is 
fellowship, it follows that a real-life situation 
is necessary in order to stimulate an active 
interest on the part of the students. The 
passive assignment obviously fabricated by 
the teacher for the purpose of giving boys 
and girls a dose that will be good for them 
is something less than attractive to youth in 
a world full of alluring claims on their 
attention. The problem of finding a vicari- 
ous situation or an actual one with sufficient 
appeal is the supreme task in teaching letters 
—all the rest is easy. 

A resourceful teacher can with adroitness 
devise some frankly pretended adventures 
which involve correspondence, a series of 
related letters preferably, instead of isolated 
epistles, as: travel letters, a composite story 
told by letters, letters to historical characters.* 
Substitute occasions of various kinds may 
be set up within the schoolroom: the bulle- 
tin board may advertise a fictitious corre- 
spondence school, with groups of students 
doing the writing necessary to teach letter 
writing in ten easy lessons; pupils may write 
and then answer “Personals” requesting 
correspondence; several round-robins may be 
rotating in the class, each “robin” concerned 
with the interests of a congenial few. 

All these experiences in make-believe, 
however, dwindle into the commonplace 
beside the charm of real communication 
with real people at a distance. Any personal 
and local circumstance which can include 


Harcourt, Brace, 1931. 
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letters will of course be turned into account, 
but the provision of letter-writing oppor- 
tunities is a problem to challenge the wits 
of every English teacher. 

For schools which have Junior Red Cross 
chapters, the contact with foreign children 
is extremely desirable and popular in the 
grades; to meet a similar need the Instructor 
has established in its pages a Club Exchange 
for elementary schools. In the high schools 
modern language teachers are often able to 
furnish correspondents from other countries; 
this service is also offered by the National 
Bureau of Educational Correspondence, at 
the Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Letter boxes in the St. Nicholas 
and other juvenile magazines and in some 
newspapers also provide opportunities; and 
if students wish to enter a letter forum, the 
Scholastic opens its columns freely to high- 
school contributions and requests. In the 
world outside the schoolroom the needs of 
adults are shown by the immense popularity 
of “Contacts,” a letter-writing club furnish- 
ing names and descriptions of potential 
correspondents, with a monthly bulletin; 
and by the heavily patronized “Personal” 
column in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. Ina state teachers college an exchange 
of letters between college and training-school 
students has been successfully tried.° 

For several years freshmen in different 
normal schools and teachers colleges have 
exchanged letters through their teachers. 
This year, in a course in the summer session 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
arrangements were made for correspondence 
between a Pennsylvania teachers college 
freshman class and elementary as well as 
secondary pupils in Texas, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, New Hampshire, New York, and 
Maine; some are also writing to negro stu- 
dents in a North Carolina normal school. 
This means active letter writing with social, 
civic, geographic, and vocational advantages. 


The widening of viewpoint alone, for 
teachers and pupils alike, is worth the per- 
sistent effort on the part of the teachers to 
guide and support the undertaking. Espe- 
cially in a teachers college, the young novice 
will be greatly enlightened as to children’s 
mental range by such paragraphs as this, 
from an eighth-grade boy: 


Stamp collecting is not my only hobby 
either. I have a printing press which works 
exactly like the very large ones. I have a 
motor driven motion-picture projector, a 
microscope which is very powerful, a very 
large chemistry set with which I perform 
many interesting experiments. I also have 
a home microphone which I amuse my 
friends with. 


In any exchange of letters between schools 
the course to be followed should be carefully 
planned. Emphatically let it be said that 
letters should not be corrected by the teacher 
and rewritten laboriously, thus losing spon- 
taneity to gain a wooden technique and less- 
ening the integrity of the social atmosphere. 
The planning may be coéperative and 
guided by the teacher, but the doing should 
be a pleasant student venture. A first draft 
of the proposed letter may be brought to class 
for group sampling and constructive criti- 
cism, followed by individual revision for 
many kinds of improvement, then by careful 
final writing with all the courtesy of decent 
form. 

In a study of actual social letters written 
by children in elementary grades, Dr. James 
Fitzgerald found thirteen different subjects 
and types of material: weather, life experi- 
ences and activities, school, animals, thanks 
or appreciation, objects, requests or invita- 
tions, apologies or explanations, greetings, 
congratulation, sympathy or condolence, in- 
spiration or encouragement. He concludes 
that such experience “helps children realize 
the happiness that comes of proper sensitivity 


5 Ayres, Buchanan, Parks, ‘““An Exchange of Letters.”” Elementary English Review, 7:126 (May, 1930). 
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toa situation which calls for letter writing.” ° 
Older students will add to this list other 
ideas such as reminiscence, family news, 
travel, reading, school subjects, sports, hob- 
bies, nature, and many others which parallel 
their more mature interests in conversation. 

There are, then, a diversity of themes to 
select from. Now to put these living topics 
in the form of a letter. The question of the 
salutation may first arise. “Shall we say 
‘Dear Martha’ or ‘Dear Miss Hopkins’ in 
writing to a stranger?” “Must a boy call 
a girl ‘Miss’?” “Should a boy write ‘Dear 
Dorothy’ or ‘My dear Dorothy’?” Young 
people often worry over these minutia when 
confronted by a real-life instance. The need 
of catching the reader’s interest in the first 
sentence and of the effective closing sentence 
which may give a lead for the reply is of 
special importance in this type of writing. 

In opening a correspondence with a 
stranger the problem of introducing oneself 
can be met by the trial-and-error method of 
letting the class write introductory para- 
graphs for their own letters, then reading, 
comparing results, and improving according 
to class recommendations. Another plan 
is a preliminary class discussion of what the 
new friend would like to know about one’s 
personality—appearance? reading interests? 
hobbies? At this point the use of an ex- 
ample will be helpful, such as the letter of 
Hugh Lofting to the school children of New 
York City.’ After clearing this awkward 
hurdle, the letter writer can make his own 
way with some suggestions as to probable 
interests of the unknown friend—local color, 
topographical and industrial descriptions, 
for example. Always the guiding question 
is, “What would the reader like to hear?*— 
to hear, it should be noted, as if in speaking. 

Now comes excellent opportunity for the 


® Fitzgerald, J. A., “Situations in Which Children Write Letters in Life Outside the Scho 1.” 
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study of unity and coherence, in disguise. 
The advice to select one phase of a subject 
and tell it in detail, especially in describing a 
trip or sports, is tolerantly received after the 
class hears the dullness of a bare list of 
chronological happenings. In the early 
stages of letter writing it is well to be rather 
impressive in the admonition to keep to one 
or two subjects only in a letter and tell of 
each adequately. In later growth, however, 
there should be scope for the charming ramb- 
ling so well done by personal essayists, so 
often done by good letter writers of earlier 
days. Occasional imitation and suggestion 
may give inspiration, using as models ex- 
tracts from famous writers.’ Young scribes 
may be encouraged by reading letters by 
others of their age, as found in some text 
books.° 

Attention may be called to the contrast be- 
tween gliding transition and abrupt turn of 
thought, showing that staccato has its charms 
as well as legato, observing that some sub- 
jects lend themselves to one sort of sequence 
and some to another, noting furthermore 
that some people abound in one kind of man- 
ner, some in the other. In this connection, 
a few choice older students might be profit- 
ably amused by a somewhat Chestertonian 
discussion of “The Juxtaposition and Co- 
herence of Incongruous Experiences.” An- 
other topic which might interest such a 
group is “The Unexpected Delights of After- 
thoughts,” for who has not had the writing 
urge of a sudden easy rush of ideas at the 
end of a letter when margins afforded the 
most inviting chance? And who has not 
enjoyed a happy postscript, possibly con- 
taining the sweetmeat of the best flavor? 

This variety of writing method brings in 
most naturally the question of style in a set- 
ting in which this usually intangible attribute 
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can be made clear. The easiest way to do 
this is to link the work again to conversation. 
Compare the speaking manner, voice qual- 
ity, and characteristic peculiarities of various 
people and notice that as these appear visible 
in speech, so they show off in written lan- 
guage when talking by mail. Mannerisms 
such as not looking at the speaker, or a nerv- 
ous clearing of the throat are paralleled by 
self-conscious written phrases like “I am 
well and hope you are the same,” or the 
habitual apologetic beginning. The ina- 
bility to close a letter without an excuse, “I 
must stop this because it’s time to go to 
bed,” may be likened to the long-drawn-out 
farewells of a caller too inept to take leave 
urbanely. A clipped speech or smooth- 
running may become breezy or gracious 
writing. Conversational padding—“Well, 
it seems to me,” “and everything”—may be 


shortened in writing to “Well” or “etc.” In 
other words, one’s whole personality shows 
through in both conversation and writing. 
These are a few of the manifestations of indi- 
viduality which comprise style. Observe, 


however, that some people are inhibited and 
some released by writing, that the same per- 
son may exhibit opposing characteristics in 
the two media of expression. 

In working for naturalness in letters, the 
slightly increased tendency to formality in- 
herent in writing should be recognized. 
The colloquial “I’m anxious to hear” may 
with a conscientious writer be changed into 
“I’m eager to hear,” though eager may be 
rarely used in her own informal talk. The 
same thing may occur when the oral “I’m 
glad to say” is written “I’m happy to say.” 
Often this formality must be resisted in 
order to keep in writing the unaffected oral 
manner; Lord Chesterfield’s warning against 
people who “aim at writing better than they 
can” is pertinent in this connection. More- 
over, it may be pointed out that some people 
are essentially formal in their make-up and 
use constantly a speech which seems pedantic 
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and old-fashioned. Sometimes like an awk. 
ward woman sitting with stiff back and 
primly gloved hands at a tea, the person ill 
at ease with a pen takes refuge even today in 
the stilted “I take this occasion to inform 
you” or “Yours respectfully” in a purely 
social letter. 

Teachers can do much to discourage the 
use of clichés in writing by accepting freshly- 
used slang growing out of the pupil’s age 
and youthful surroundings, by fostering the 
feeling of freedom and sociability in class 
conversation. It is frequently better to ac- 
cept some absurdities of unrestrained ex- 
pression than to curb the elasticity. A trite 
figure—“Old Father Time had again twirled 
the world around with his aged hand”—may 
be allowed as part of the progress toward 
free writing, postponing the literary criti- 
cism. Children’s artlessness should be re- 
spected: “I’m not homely and I’m not swell- 
looking.” “My brother’s name is Ray 
Homer, he likes me.” “We have three girls 
and five boys. The last boy is a brand new 
one.” “My teacher told me I would have a 
chance to correspond with someone in 
Pennsylvania, but I didn’t know it would be 
someone so after my own heart.” Even 
such naiveté as “Keep your sunny side up!” 
written to an elderly shut-in may be allowed 
—unless the invalid has lost her sense of 
humor. Ironing out crudities often destroys 
individuality and leaves a smooth surface, 
correct and monotonous; worse than this, 
though, is the inhibiting effect on the young 
writer. 

Humor has always been welcomed as an 
important asset to conversation. In letter 
writing, the class may discover that humor 
is better shown in the witty turn of phrase 
than in the strident “Ha! Ha!” which is 
sometimes a childish method of calling atten- 
tion to the obvious. Here again, however, 
it may be wise to overlook the immaturity 
as just one stage in the growing-up process. 
The skillful use of anecdote adds rare rich- 
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ness to a letter when well done, and is as 
great an achievement as good story-telling 
by an after-dinner speaker. The teacher 
should also realize that a big step in writing 
ability and social poise has been taken when a 
student is able to introduce quoted conversa- 
tion into a letter. 

Such embellishments as diagrams, snap- 
shots, sketches are to be encouraged, also 
the careful selection of clippings to suit the 
interests of the correspondents. Local postal 
cards are an illumination to letters between 
strangers on the way to friendship. It may 
be well to exhibit Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children and Burne-Jones’ Letters to Katie, 
which abound in riotous illustrations. 

In addition to the customary social letters 
there are some modifications which will 
repay attention. Questioning the students, 
for instance, may bring out the fact that their 
family letters vary greatly. Most of them 
will have experienced the usual custom of 
enclosing letters from relatives, sometimes 
assuming great bulk. One boy writes home 
“Dear Folks,” then addresses a member 
separately when he has a special message. 
Some people make carbon copies for differ- 
ent friends or relatives; this is appropriate 
for a very busy person or for the description 
of an enterprise which interests several 
groups. In traveling it is often convenient 
to keep a loose-leaf journal, from time to 
time detaching several pages to send home 
with no heading or personal message unless 
on a separate sheet; afterwards the consec- 
utively-numbered pages make a complete 
record of the trip. 

Round-robin letters when successfully kept 
up are a great joy and lasting satisfaction; 
for example, four sisters have maintained 
intimate contacts for years through their 
weekly round-robin; and six teachers, all but 
one away from the home town, keep year 
after year a close friendship through a round- 
robin circulating every three months. The 


0 Barnes, op. cit., p. 90 and p. 104. 
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class letter is sometimes successful but not so 
likely to survive as the contact among a small 
group with assured pleasures in common. 

As conversation has its appropriate man- 
ners and customs such as: speaking dis- 
tinctly, looking at the speaker, drawing out 
the other person, not interrupting, not 
monopolizing the talk—so letter writing has 
its etiquette. Clear enunciation may be 
compared in importance and courtesy to 
legible penmanship, for example. Occa- 
sionally in a group one person will ignore 
the others’ remarks and talk solely about his 
own affairs; more frequently, perhaps, in 
correspondence a writer will fail to answer 
questions, will sometimes not answer the 
preceding letter at all. A helpful habit 
when answering a letter is always to reread 
it while replying and so refresh the memory; 
this is more like the immediate response 
of face-to-face utterance and adds sponta- 
neity. Another point of wisdom to make 
regular correspondence go smoothly is a 
deliberate planning so that one idea is 
brought up with time allowed for reply be- 
fore another different subject is broached; 
this helps continuity, and it often perfects 
an understanding between two people if 
related matters are cleared up in sequence 
instead of overlapping confusedly. 

Personal idiosincracies, like circles over the 
letter i and a disorderly paging of 1, 3, 2, 4, 
the use of near-vanishing ink or microscopic 
penmanship show lack of thought for the 
comfort of the recipient. 

After the class have written letters and 
improved them through codéperative criti- 
cism, there comes the matter of standards. 
Dr. Roy Johnson gives carefully documented 
criteria for college letters in Chapter VII of 
English Expression (Public School Publish- 
ing Company). The students themselves 
may draw up questions to serve as guides 
in evaluation.” They may share chosen 
morsels from time to time as their corre- 
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spondence grows. They may select espe- 
cially good missives for a class book of letters. 
The teacher well stocked with ideas and 
materials will make use of local occasions 
for the writing of letters to entertain sick 
children (why not try the children’s ward 
of the county hospital?) to invalids in the 
community, or for birthday and holiday 
notes to local celebrities; perhaps the teacher 
may wish to guide the group in judicious fan 
mail to radio or screen favorites. These 
teachers will draw upon their own personal 
experiences and professional acquaintances 
in order to provide wider opportunities and 
will maintain a growing collection of actual 
letters to use as examples and inspiration. 
There are several accompanying enter- 
prises which may be carried on while letter- 
writing is being practiced: (1) a report of 
cases of misunderstanding by mail (the 
teacher will not overlook this chance to 
teach clearness), or cases when an unex- 
pected letter of appreciation brought about 
a friendship, or a letter of apology saved the 
day; (2) an individual writing record, keep- 
ing track of all letters written and received, 
with class comparison of records; (3) the 
collection of old family letters as the basis of 
a historical study of the epistolary art (a 
study which may be cheered by Kipling’s 
account of its origin in Just So Stories); 
(4) a portfolio of selected model letters for 


different occasions; (5) individual reading 
of published letters of famous people, with 
oral reports in class; (6) an experiment in 
writing clever postals and composing Christ. 
mas messages of worth. The articles and 
Round Table suggestions in the English 
Journal are so abundant that no bibliog. 
raphy is given here. Any good library 
offers obvious resources as well as un- 
suspected riches which will be disclosed to 
the canny browser. 

A lively classroom will not be found 
working through a forced routine of unreal 
letters. But a vivid classroom will often 
show a group engaged in needed drill which 
students are aware of through criticisms of 
letters sent and received. The live boys and 
girls will be busily reading to each other 
bits of letters hot from the morning’s mail, 
passing around pictures of cotton fields or 
oil wells or souvenirs from far places, or 
exchanging eager news of books potently 
recommended by people like themselves. 
The teacher’s desk will be strewn with let- 
ters the class wish to share, a shower of 
stamps from a collector, a tiny photograph of 
a chubby youngster who is corresponding 
with a six-foot college boy, a silk handker- 
chief with Bulgarian embroidery, and other 
trophies for exhibition. Here flourishes, 
by mail, a hearty world-wide fellowship of 
youthful companions. 
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THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL CONVERSATION 


EvizaBetH W. BAKER 


Professor of English, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Social pressure as a force in the teaching of 
the English language has never been gen- 
erally recognized, much less utilized as a 
compelling motive; nor has the relation of 
conversation to this force yet been fully ap- 
preciated. 

We see the successful operation of social 
pressure in other fields, the very definite and 
positive results gained by its application; 
yet when it comes to inculcating the use 
of language in our schools, we ignore it, 
making various kinds of excuses for persist- 
ing along the same ineffectual lines. Elec- 
tricity, the natural force that has transformed 
our living conditions, was for ages similarly 
neglected; but when it was finally applied it 
worked like magic. In like manner social 
pressure will eventually be utilized in the 
solution of problems in the teaching of the 
English language, and will work a similarly 
great revolution. The teaching of conver- 
sation offers a field peculiarly appropriate for 
the utilization of social pressure, not only 
because of its susceptibility to such applica- 
tion, but also because of the powerful in- 
fluence, everywhere admitted, that conversa- 
tion has in shaping the very public opinion 
which is the motor of social pressure and 
upon which all our social structure depends. 

It takes but a cursory glance at our social 
institutions to make us realize that social 
pressure is their foundation and their sup- 
port. It is social pressure that has brought 
our civilization to its present state of im- 
perfection, and, if we do not wreck the whole 
by another general war, will conduct it still 
further. Social pressure has molded our 





manners and our morals. It dictates what 
we shall eat and what we shall wear; it pre- 
scribes the kind of houses we live in and the 
sort of furniture we use. It runs our laun- 
dries and barber shops and beauty parlors. 
It keeps us clean and pressed and manicured, 
combs and dresses our hair, beautifies our 
persons and our surroundings, establishes 
our laws and enforces them, builds our 
churches, and perhaps equally with the fear 
of God constrains us to attend them. In all 
these things we conform because, even at 
the sacrifice of our personal wishes and 
impulses, we wish to retain the esteem of 
our fellow men. 

In the realm of physics a similar force was 
long present but ignored. Before the day 
of Franklin and Edison, electricity was avail- 
able all about us. Its manifestations were 
known to everyone. The power of light- 
ning, dimly apprehended but not under- 
stood, had been familiar for countless millen- 
niums before it was harnessed by daring 
spirits who ventured to experiment with 
its use. It took nerve to pioneer in this 
field. Quite aside from the inherent physical 
hazard, social disapproval was the penalty. 
The first experimenters were queer fellows 
with bizarre notions entirely off the line of 
man’s immemorial usage. They would 
come to nothing. It was beneath the dignity 
of a real scientist to run about with a kite, 
or play with the other contraptions which 
they used. Franklin was making a fool of 
himself, and Edison was a crack-brained 
fellow who would never amount to any- 
thing. Their experimentation nevertheless 
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led to the revolutionizing of the world in 
which we live. 

The same scorn and derision are now be- 
ing risked by those who, in the field of the 
teaching of the English language, dare to 
experiment with this other force in the world 
of human society—social pressure. They 
are called faddists and dreamers, and are 
branded with that worst of all academic 
epithets—unscholarly. But just as electricity 
has transformed our living and our think- 
ing, so surely the utilization of social pres- 
sure will revolutionize our teaching of the 
English language. 

It is true that this force is being utilized 
to a considerable extent in the better elemen- 
tary schools, with the result that elementary 
teaching of English is the best being done 
in America. In high schools it is being 
tried out to some degree, though with tim- 
idity and misgivings. Little or no use is 
made of it in colleges, while in universities 
it is practically ignored. 

There is one line, however, in both high 
schools and colleges, in which social press- 
ure has been utilized with astonishing suc- 
cess. This is in football coaching. The 
competition to enter the football team is 
mighty. The candidates endure the strenu- 


ous regimen of training without a murmur. 


They sacrifice ease and favorite foods and 
many another indulgence just in order to 
succeed in this one thing. And succeed they 
do. Whatever else a football star may not 
know, whatever else he may not be able to 
do, he knows football and can play football. 
He is constrained by social pressure to be 
both informed and skillful. 

Now let us compare his prowess in foot- 
ball and the methods used to obtain it with 
his performance (or that of many another 
student of different type of mind) in almost 
any portion of the field of English language. 
Take one requiring the least of the artistic or 
imaginative temperament, one of the most 
nearly mechanical—punctuation. Punctua- 


tion is a matter long stressed by teachers of 
English as being of great importance. 

The football player starts out in September 
of his first year in high school to master the 
art of football playing. In three months he 
knows the principles of the game, and has 
acquired skill in applying them. He may 
even be a star. 

The student of punctuation, on the other 
hand, begins at the age of six or seven. He 
keeps at it off and on all through the elemen- 
tary school—six long years; yet like hordes 
of other children, he arrives at the door of 
high school uncertain in the matter of punc- 
tuation. He is not even sure what the 
marks of punctuation in common use are, 
and cannot be depended upon to use any 
of them with accuracy, except perhaps the 
question mark and exclamation point. In 
high school he continues to muddle through 
with this same matter of punctuation; and 
it will be admitted by all who know the 
field that many a student graduates from 
high school still in a state of uncertainty, 
that the same thing could be said with equal 
truth of a considerable number of college 
graduates, and that even some of those who 
have the Ph.D. degree have been known 
to lack skill in punctuation. 

Now, skill in punctuation cannot be said 
by any candid person to be more difficult 
to understand or acquire than skill in foot- 
ball. It is in fact a very simple matter. 
There are in common use only ten or a 
dozen marks, all but two of which are 
definite and limited in their functions. Yet 
confidence and delight are characteristic 
of the practice of football, and uncertainty 
and dislike of the practice of punctuation. 

What makes the difference? The an- 
swer to this question will bring us close to 
the heart of the matter of success in the 
teaching of the English language, especially 
of conversation. The football player is 
eager to learn because in the approval of his 
social world he sees a good reason for 
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learning; while the student of punctuation 
sees no such reason and therefore does not 
wish to be bothered. The innate common 
sense of the student, which is the concen- 
trated wisdom of the race transmitted from 
generation to generation, tells him that much 
of what he is toiling through in school is 
useless, and he does not learn it. I am not 
saying that the student is always right in 
thinking that what the schools require and 
he does not wish to learn is of no value; 
but so long as he sees no need of the 
learning or the skill, so long he will resist 
acquiring either. My observation of teach- 
ing has convinced me that the powers of 
resistance to learning on the part of those 
who do not wish to learn are prodigious. 

Now I would be far from taking the posi- 
tion that the teaching of the English lan- 
guage should be accompanied by the bally- 
hoo of football. The point I am making is 
that the utilization of the force of social 
pressure in the teaching of football has made 
the difficult and strenuous and often very 
disagreeable process of preparing for the 
games a thing that is undertaken willingly 
and within a short time thoroughly mas- 
tered. If we could somehow enlist this same 
force in the teaching of the English lan- 
guage, we should then have eager registrants 
and an approach to perfection in its practice. 

The first step in the utilization of the force 
of social pressure in the teaching of the 
English language must be to find out what 
our students really need, and to bring them 
to a realization of that need. There has 
never been a comprehensive and conclusive 
study made of this matter. The National 
Council of Teachers of English started such 
a project in 1924 and made notable progress, 
only to drop the undertaking. Other studies 
have been made by individuals. 

With these as a guide, aided by common 
sense, we can readily see that the needs of 
most Americans for the English language 
fall under three main heads: 
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1. Ability to read with understanding and 
pleasure. 


2. Ability to write interesting, appropriate, 
and entertaining social letters and clear, 
courteous business letters. 


3. Ability to talk well, especially in social 
conversation. 


Our English courses are not, as a general 
thing, directed toward these ends. I have 
recently examined a number of catalogs 
of the current year of state universities and 
even teachers’ colleges. Letter writing was 
almost completely absent; courses in litera- 
ture were largely too remote from present- 
day interests to engage the hearts of most 
students in anything except a desire for 
credits toward graduation; and there was but 
a small proportion devoted to talking, none 
of which mentioned skill in conversation. 
In colleges and universities especially, Eng- 
lish courses have been and are along literary 
lines (which is right for some, but not 
appropriate for all). In literature the stress 
has not been upon what might lead the 
majority to love good books and form habits 
of reading. Much of that has been thought 
unbecoming for scholarly persons to teach. 
In language the emphasis has been and is 
upon acquiring a literary style, and all types 
of minds have been bent to this model. 
That it is a valuable model no one will be 
inclined to deny; but that it is the only 
valuable one, or the one that is most useful 
or desirable for the greatest number, no 
sensible person would undertake to sustain. 
A love of good reading—the only literary 
goal the vast majority are capable of reach- 
ing—cannot be attained by drill in literary 
composition. It can be reached only 
through much reading and study of suitable 
literature, and the practice, under skilled 
guidance, of social conversation. 

Now it is unquestionably true that, in the 
daily use of language, the most frequent and 
important is conversation. Let us under- 
stand by conversation not merely pleasant 
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chat which is chiefly recreational, but also 
all that more serious discussion of problems 
of individual living and public concern of 
which much of our talking consists, or 
should consist. Thus defined, conversation 
is at once the most delightful use made of 
language and the most important. It is not 
only motivated by social pressure, but is the 
very root and basis of that pressure. It is the 
foundation of all our social institutions. 
Giving all due credit to the newspapers, the 
press, and the radio, conversation is never- 
theless the chief factor in forming public 
opinion. The kind of government, schools, 
and churches we are going to have can be 
gauged by the kind of conversation we carry 
on. Conversation is immensely important. 
It can and should be taught in our schools. 

Let us for a moment examine the argu- 
ments that are used to oppose the teaching 
of conversation—especially in the higher 
reaches of English language teaching. The 
ones commonly advanced are that conversa- 
tion is something that everyone engages in 
and practices constantly, hence requires no 
teaching; and, granted the importance of 
conversation, it is so easy that it would be be- 
neath the dignity of a college to offer courses 
in the subject. 

All that is needed to refute the first of 
these arguments is to listen to the conversa- 
tion of many persons, even those who are 
graduates of colleges, to see how very badly 
they talk, how inane their ideas; how poorly 
equipped with information their minds, how 
barren of worth-while interests; how intoler- 
ant their attitude; how inconsiderate of the 
feelings of others their expressions; how in- 
adequate their words to express their own 
finer feelings. To hear, also, the bungling 
attempts of even advanced students to give 
directions or explanations in simple life 
situations is to be convinced that there is 
need of instruction and guidance in conver- 
sation. And anyone who has ever seriously 
tried to teach this subject knows that it prob- 


ably takes more thought and work on the 
part of the teacher to make a success of the 
business than any other part of the teaching 
of the English language—though far be it 
from me to say that the main reason for the 
opposition to its inclusion in the curriculum 
may be that it requires so much of the 
teacher. 

An analysis of the elements of good con- 
versation may reveal something of the dif_- 
culties in the teaching of conversation, and 
the need of direction in the acquirement of 
the skill which it demands. 

A good conversationalist must have com- 
mand of language, and the teacher must 
therefore stimulate his students to enlarge 
their vocabulary. This involves an intelli- 
gent use of the dictionary, various word 
books, a constant examination of reading 
matter to acquire new words as they are en- 
countered; and a love of words that makes 
discrimination in their use a delight. 

Conversation requires a delicate sense of 
the appropriate, and a consideration of the 
feelings of others which leads one to avoid 
subjects that might give offense to them; a 
quick sensing of a situation and ready ability 
to turn the conversation from unpleasant 
tendencies with a skillful change of subject, 
a bit of nonsense, a touch of humor that re- 
stores good feeling. 

He who can delight his friends by afford- 
ing the recreation of wholesome nonsense is 
a rarity and a joy. Few there are who can 
tell a joke well, place an interesting anecdote 
apropos, or join in nonsense—that antidote 
for frayed nerves, that balm for sensitive 
feelings, that harmonizer of discordant im- 
pulses. He who has a store of such material 
is welcome wherever he appears. Nonsense 
is quite another thing from silliness, for it 
has beneath it a profound understanding of 
large relations which gives it kinship with 
the immortality of great humor. 

Good conversation forbids monopolizing, 
introducing disagreeable subjects, or indulg- 
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ing in personalities, sarcasm, innuendoes, or 
shop-talk. It curbs the over-voluble and 
stimulates the too-silent. 

In its more elevated aspects it is compar- 
able to the literary essay or even poetry as a 
means of subtle and delightful communica- 
tion among human beings. Created as it is 
in the presence of various personalities, it 
calls forth from each the best of which he is 
capable. It may be a thing of great refine- 
ment of both language and spirit. 

No one can be a good conversationalist 
who does not have a well-stored mind. He, 
then, who teaches conversation must stimu- 
late his students to be alert to acquire infor- 
mation broad and all-embracing. And this 
is not all. Not only must he have a well- 
stored mind, he must have also the habit of 
keeping himself well-informed. This means 
alertness to many interests, constant reading 
in varied fields, selection of material suitable 
for the entertainment of his friends, accurate 
knowledge of facts, and thoughtful interpre- 
tation of what he reads. 
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To stimulate such interests, to cultivate 
such habits, is the province of the teacher of 
the English language, department of conver- 
sation. It is a herculean task, one that chal- 
lenges the best teaching abilities; but with 
the help of social pressure it can be success- 
fully put through. For there is no disputing 
the fact that as soon as something interesting 
comes within our knowledge or experience, 
be it personal or literary or international 
in its nature, there arises in us an almost 
irresistible urge to tell it to someone. The 
delight which we derive from having about 
us a circle of interested, eager listeners, or 
perhaps in some cases spirited opposers of 
our ideas, is the essence of social pressure. 
It impels us to strive for the power to enter- 
tain, to inform, to convince. To be able to 
converse well makes us socially desirable, 
popular, useful, or powerful. These are ends 
which appeal to us all strongly. The teacher 
of conversation will succeed if he can reveal 
to his classes the relation between the means 
and the social end. 
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THE TRUE AND FALSE-CORRECTION 
TEST 


A refinement of modern testing devices 
to measure more accurately learning results 
will prove an invaluable contribution to 
teachers. Radical changes are not neccessary. 
The rank and file of the profession are 
thoroughly aware of the difference between 
old type (subjective) and new type (ob- 
jective) testing. 


Common WEAKNESSES OF OBjEcTIvE TESTS 


Guessing is commonly countenanced in 
two response tests. The right minus wrong 
formula was invented to “prevent” guessing 
but it only “penalizes” it. The assumption 
is that all correct responses are the result of 
knowledge and all incorrect responses are 
the result of guesses. Both of these conclu- 
sions are half-truths. The users of true-false 
tests array themselves in two camps in the 
matter of computing the score. 

Multiple choice tests are often considered 
the most satisfactory of all objective tests. 
However, guessing is still a possibility with 
the odds against the chance-taker. Compared 
with other test types, the multiple choice test 
consumes a larger amount of reading time. 
This means that fewer items of information 
are measured. With some rearrangement, 
the multiple choice test becomes a matching 
test. An unequal number of items and ex- 
pressions to be matched prevents students 
from guessing the last few responses by 
“pairing” them out. The use of a process of 
elimination does not show mastery. Some- 
times matching tests are “unbalanced” by 
using one term for several responses. Judg- 
ment in choosing responses is present in all 
choice tests if the tests are carefully con- 
structed. 





Direct recall or memory questions asking 
for dates, names, tables, and other exact in- 
formation appeared in examinations long 
before the advent of objective testing. Com- 
pletion tests are recall or memory questions 
stated positively. They are less difficult than 
the early recall questions. A clue is given by 
leaving one or more words out of a sentence. 
They are vocabulary tests. Judgment and 
reasoning are not encouraged. Several cor- 
rect responses are sometimes possible on ac- 
count of synonymns or poor test construc- 
tion. 

The weaknesses of these three current 
types of objective tests may be stated thus: 


1. Two response tests of the true-false type en- 
courage guessing. The right minus 
wrong formula is a “penalty,” not a 
“preventative.” 

2. Multiple responses of the multiple choice 
or matching type encourages reasoning 
and judgment to a certain degree but con- 
sumes a larger amount of time. Guessing 
is present to a lesser extent than in two 
response tests. However, dissimilar re- 
sponses and the equal number of items 
and expressions to be matched afford the 
guesser an opportunity to take a chance. 

3. Completion tests frequently become mem- 
ory feats and apply only to the recall of 
exact information. They are valuable 
within a limited scope where reasoning 
and judgment play minor réles. 


Can THE Test Weakness Be REMeEDIED? 
Consider these questions: 


1. Is it possible to reward students for right 
responses rather than penalize them for 
wrong responses? 

2. Can we discourage guessing by encour- 
aging the student who does not rely on 
chance? 

3. Is it possible to develop one kind of an 
objective test to combine the operations 
performed in solving true-false, multiple 
choice, and completion tests? 
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4. If one set of questions or statements is 
used for three mental operations, is it not 
possible to offer an opportunity for the 
display of mastery, or the lack of it? 

“The orthodox view has been that reward 
and punishment are equally potent. . . . We 
know now that this view is wrong.... 
Rewarding a person for right thoughts or 
acts almost always helps learning. Punishing 
a person for an error helps learning only if 
he does something useful as a result of pun- 
ishment.... The safest and usually the 
most economical way to kill off a bad ten- 
dency is to foster some good tendency which 
will replace it.”* Penalizing guessing will 
not prevent it. Offering a premium for 
mastery will discourage chance-taking and 
reveal the guesser. This is the answer to 
questions 1 and 2. 

The True and False-Correction Test is 
intended to answer the last two questions. 
It is a remedy based on the diagnosis of the 
test weaknesses which provides opportuni- 
ties: 

1. For discovering the truth or falsity of 
statements as in the true-false or two re- 
sponse type of test. : 

2. For locating and indicating the point of 
error in false statements. 

3. For correcting false statements, making 
them true by inserting a new word in the 
place of the error-word located in step 2. 


The objectivity of grading is preserved by 
constructing the false items so that one word 
may be changed to give the true meaning. 
This limits the scope of the false statements. 
Experimentation with the prevention of 
guessing in true-false tests has shown several 
things.» Among them are: (a) location of 
the falsity is necessary; (b) substitution of 
more or less than one word gives rise to a 
variety of possible answers. Objective tests 
cannot have several possible correct re- 
sponses. 
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Tue True anp Fatrse-CorrecTion TEsT 
ILLUSTRATED 


In grading the True and False Correction 
Test, each correct “true” response circled 
is worth one point. Each correct “false” re- 
sponse circled, error-word crossed out, and 
correct word inserted is worth three points. 
With the fifty-two items divided equally 
between “true” and “false,” the possible score 
is 104. 

By using 104 points in this illustrative test, 
the writer intends to show no preference for 
percentage or letter grades. Either method 
may be used. The number of items contained 
in a true and false correction test is any num- 
ber which gives an opportunity for sampling. 
However, the number of true and false items 
should be approximately equal. 


True AND Fatse-CorrecTion TEsT IN 
EncutsuH * 

Circle the “T” or the “F” at the end of each 
statement to indicate whether you think the 
statement to be true or false. Do not guess. 
After circling all the answers, follow the in- 
structions at the end of the test carefully. 


Sample: Macbeth was written by 


AC ian chuadenrs eeu iik T (F) 
1. Burns was noted for his essays.. T F 

2. The theme of Christabel is simi- 
lar to that of Hamlet.......... = F 

3. Wordsworth wrote chiefly about 
nthe ie ciate wiaareie T F 

4. The Ancient Mariner related a 
TRIS SECO ITE CNT T F 

5. The dominant characteristic 

which Wordsworth finds in 
nature is to heal and gladden... T F 

(Items 6-49 inclusive) 

50. The present poet laureate of Eng- 
ES ree ie T F 

51. The writer of South African 
stories is Rider Haggard....... T F 

52. A man who wrote the best sea 
stories in English was Shaw.... T F 


2 Lhorndike, E. L., The Balance Sheet, Volume XIV, page 339. 
; Barton, W. A., School and Society, October 17, 1931, pages 544-545. 
This test is an adaptation of the English 7 Examination, Part I, given in June, 1927, in the Detroit Public Schools and 


Was prepared under the direction of the Department of Instruction Research. 
Objective Examinations by Rugh and Rice, Scott Foresman Co., 1930. 


It will be found on pages 29-35 of Specimen 
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Directions: 
In each statement marked (F), strike out the 
one word which makes it false. Insert one 
word to make the statement true. Study the 
sample carefully before writing. 
Sample: Macbeth was written by 
~Pepe- Shakespeare ....... bie 


(For scoring, see form at bottom of page.) 


ANSWERS TO THE TRUE AND FALsE-CorRECTION 
TEstT 


The correct answers are in three divisions: 
(a) the discovery of the truth or falsity of 
statements under the heading, “Responses”; 
(b) the location of error words under 
“Wrong Words”; (c) the correction words 
are found in the group of “Inserted Words.” 
Each operation has equal value. The value 
of each statement for scoring purposes is 
found under “Points.” 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


ConsTRUCTION OF TRUE AND FatsE-Correction 
TEsTs 


More time should be given to the con. 
struction of tests in those courses given in 
teacher training institutions under a variety 
of titles, of which Educational Measurements 
is probably the most common. The statistical 
procedures applied to scores are not practical 
for the teacher of the average size class of 
forty students or less. Statistics is a necessary 
tool of research, but every classroom is not a 
laboratory in the sense that the teacher can, 
or will, apply highly involved mathematical 
procedures to her daily routine or problems, 

For the reason that teachers are not pri- 
marily interested in figures, the statistical 
phase of this discussion is omitted. The 
reader is referred to current educational 
literature, some of which is mentioned in 


























Responses Wrong Words Inserted Words Points 
1 False essays songs or poetry‘ 3 
2 False Hamlet Comus 3 
3 True 1 
4 True 1 
5 True 1 
(Items 6 to 49 inclusive divided into 22 false and 22 true items) 88 
50 False Kipling Masefield 3 
51 True 1 
52 False Shaw Conrad 3 
Total Score 104 
The scoring summary is arranged as follows: Possible Score | Student's Score 
Items correctly marked T or F................... 52 ee 
Eevor-words crossed GUt.......... 2.2.6 ccs eeess 26 Era 
Correct words imeerted....... 0.2... ceccccsncss 26 . 2 
I Mere terre 104 eS 




















4 Alternative answers or synonyms. 
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the footnotes, for the quantitative figure 
proof (or disproof) of the newer forms of 
objective tests. 

The ordinary true and false tests cannot 
be transformed into a True and False-Cor- 
rection Test merely by giving supplementary 
directions at the end of the test. The material 
in the orthodox true and false test may be 
used, but many times it must be carefully 
revised. 


How long should a test item or statement 
be? One typewritten or printed line is ideal 
—probably not more than twenty-five words 
as a maximum. Frequently the longer state- 
ment contains two ideas or two different 
aspects of the same idea. An incorrect re- 
sponse to such an item does not disclose the 
weakness. Remedial teaching cannot pro- 
ceed without localizing definite weaknesses. 


Items or statements in the True and False 
Correction Test must be constructed with 
greater care than in the orthodox true and 
false test. Verbatim material from the text- 
book and the use of the word “not” are not 
the raw materials for making a test. If the 
test maker is in doubt as to the truth or 
falsity of an item for any cause, the item 
should be set up so as to be unquestionably 
true, since the false items are subjected to 
severe scrutiny. Approximately one-half of 


the items should be false. 


The use of overworked words of the 
“always,” “generally,” “never” type are 
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avoided. Such words cannot be made to bear 
the brunt of the sentence meaning. 

Careful construction pays dividends in the 
form of more accurate measurement of stu- 
dent progress and achievement. 


ADVANTAGES OF TRUE AND FALsE-CorRRECTION 
TEsts 


Among the advantages claimed for this 
new all-purpose objective test are: 


1. It reduces the possibility of getting high 
scores through guessing by offering re- 
wards rather than penalties as found in 
the right minus wrong formulas. 
It combines all the mental operations now 
found in the true-false, multiple choice, 
and completion tests. More items of infor- 
mation may be tested in a shorter length 
of time. Correctness (or incorrectness), 
judgment of choices, and mastery of un- 
derstanding are provided in one test form. 
3. It requires careful construction which 
precludes the direct recall of verbatim 
textbook subject matter. This encourages 
reasoning rather than mental “regurgita- 
tion.” 


2 


Like any new device in education, this 
test must be “adapted” by the individual 
teacher to the immediate classroom problem. 
The careless “adoption” of the general idea 
may not produce the advantages here 
claimed. 

Harvey A. ANpruss 
State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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WILL CONGRESS CELEBRATE THE 
HORACE MANN CENTENNIAL? 


The Journal of the National Education 
Association for February brings together the 
life of Horace Mann and the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher Bill. This is a happy augury. 
What could be more appropriate than for 
Congress to mark the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Horace Mann by appropriat- 
ing $100,000,000 to equalize educational op- 
portunity for the children of America? 

“All men are created free and equal,” de- 
clared the Fathers. But apparently they 
meant by this only that there should be no 
oppressive laws to hinder individual initia- 
tive. They failed to see that the doctrine im- 
plied the right of every child to be well born 
and well educated in order that he might 
realize to the utmost his capacity for useful 
and happy living. This vision Horace Mann 
was the first to catch. He wore himself out 
and died early in an attempt to embody it in 
suitable legislation, effective school organiza- 
tion, and a corps of trained teachers. 

In the more fortunate localities children 
today have better schools than even the great 
Pioneer could imagine. There are millions 
of children, however, who through no fault 
of their own are not so favored. A glance 
at the charts which the National Education 
Association has caused to be prepared will 
disclose the reason. The wealth is not there 
and the school appropriations are inadequate. 

This is the condition which the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher Bill is designed to correct. It 
is a practical expression of the sentiment, 
“From all to each according to his need.” 
The bill carefully avoids transferring the con- 
trol of public education in the several states to 
the federal government. Under it state and 
local management of schools will remain as 
at present. Only the funds to enable the 


communities now behind in the march of 
progress to catch step are provided for. 

There will be opposition to this bill, of 
course. Selfishness has not been abolished, 
The doctrine of rugged individualism still 
has its advocates. The beneficiaries of spec- 
ial privilege still choose to believe that their 
success is due solely to their own intelligence 
and industry. Ecclesiastics are still jealous 
of their right to conduct schools free from 
any public control, and look with disfavor 
on any increase of expenditure for non-sec- 
tarian schools. Many fail to realize how 
largely the maintenance and development of 
our democracy depend upon universal en- 
lightenment. They deplore the influence of 
demagogues but are unwilling to take the 
step by which it can be nullified. 

Workers in the public schools are not num- 
bered in any of these classes. They may be 
expected to give the Harrison-Black-Fletcher 
Bill hearty support. They should leave their 
senators and representatives in no doubt as 
to their attitude. Let us emulate the ex- 
ample of Horace Mann. 


A NEW JOURNAL OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


Three years ago The Historical Outlook 
became The Social Studies, under the editor- 
ship of a committee of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. With the January 
issue, this magazine became once more an 
enterprise solely of the McKinley Publishing 
Company, with Arthur C. Bining of the 
University of Pennsylvania as editor, and 
the Council launched a magazine of its own. 
This is called Social Education. It is edited 
by Erling M. Hunt of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and published for the 
Council by the American Book Company. 

The first issue contains seventy-six hand- 
somely printed pages and gives promise of 
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cultivating its field in a very thorough and 
workmanlike manner. The Social Studies 
will confine its attention entirely to the sec- 
ondary schools. 


FUNCTION OF EDUCATION IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


The Educational Policies Commission, ap- 
pointed by the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Department of Superintend- 
ence to define guiding policies for American 
education, has recently published its first 
pronouncement, “The Unique Function of 
Education in American Democracy.” In 
this document the Commission holds that 
education has a unique function in public 
administration not only because it passes on 
the accumulated wisdom of the race and 
assures its use for ethical purposes, but also 
because it nourishes and sustains the many 
public services necessary to our civilization. 
By virtue of these inherent obligations, it is 
asserted that public education must be ac- 
corded administrative distinctions and polit- 
ical freedom consonant with its unique place 
among the public services. 

This statement of policy was prepared by 
the Commission in collaboration with the 
historian, Charles A. Beard. Preceding an 
interpretation of the nature and obligations 
of education is a historical description of at- 
titudes toward public education in America. 
Through the influence of the great humani- 
tarian statesmen who guided social develop- 
ment during the last century, the goal of the 
educative process was shifted from an early 
emphasis on the training of “public men” to 
the present-day ideal of full development for 
every individual. New demands for the ad- 
dition and extension of school services, in 
terms of both the knowledge to be imparted 
and numbers to be served, have tended to 
limit the effectiveness of public education. 
Progress has been made largely within the 
framework of earlier ideas. But if the 


1The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy. 


tion Association, Washington, D. C. Price, 50 cents, 
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schools are to make their appropriate con- 
tribution to the social order as well as to 
transmit the racial heritage of knowledge, 
values, and aspirations, then society must 
dissociate the schools from the political and 
financial administration of other public func- 
tions having less importance to society. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
was organized early in 1936 to guide the pro- 
fession in meeting the serious problems con- 
fronting American education. This first 
pronouncement’ is the cornerstone of a 
structure of educational policy to be erected 
by the Commission during its five years of 
service. Other statements are now being 
prepared relative to the purposes of educa- 
tion, the nature of the school population, the 
economic effects of schooling and the rela- 
tionship of education to government. 


JOINT YEARBOOK ON THE 
CURRICULUM 


The following outline is a revision of the 
original plan made at a recent meeting of 
the joint committee representing the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion and the Society for Curriculum Study. 
While it may still be regarded as tentative, 
it served as a background for the two ses- 
sions of our annual meeting which were 
devoted to the theme of this yearbook. 


PART ONE 
I. Analysis of the Present Status in Curricu- 
lum Thinking. 
1. Continued efforts in curriculum build- 
ing as evidence of interest in the field. 
2. Recent curriculum trends. 


3. Signs of confusion and analysis of pos- 
sible causes. 


4. Issues in curriculum development. 
II. Contributions from Basic Sciences. 


1. Biology and psychology with reference 
to child nature. 


Educational Policies Commission, National Educa- 
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Ill. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 
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2. Social basis of the curriculum with 
reference to societal values. 

3. Responsibility for integrating these. 

4. Responsibility in recognizing gaps in 
scientific knowledge and other expla- 
nations of unresolved conflicts and 
issues. 


The Function to be Performed by Educa- 
tion. 


1. As formerly conceived. 

2. The several possible positions growing 
out of Chapter II. 

3. The viewpoint of this book. 


The Organization of the Curriculum. 


‘1. Clarification of the unit as a learning 


experience. 
2. The curriculum as a whole: its scope; 
its sequence. 


. Planning for Curriculum Development. 


1. Long range plans of curriculum devel- 
opment. 

2. Transitional programs of curriculum 
development. 


Organizing Educational Forces for Cur- 
riculum Development. 

1. Criticism of organization which blocks 
the function of the program. 

2. Organizing for codperative curriculum 
development. 

3. Making administrative adjustments. 

4. Recognizing and providing for re- 
search of an experimental, exploratory 
type. 

5. Recognizing evaluative research in re- 
lation to the active process of educa- 
tion. 

6. Recognizing and providing for com- 
munity relations: essentials of educa- 
tional support and progress. 


Development of Units of Learning Ex- 
perience. 


1. The present status of learning experi- 
ence. 

2. Planning and developing units of 
learning. 

. The criteria of a good learning experi- 
ence. 

. Collecting and using informational 
content in units of learning. 

. The physical setting for learning. 

. The need for the codperative develop- 
ment of learning aids. 


aovu > W 


PART TWO 


VIII. Bases for Evaluation of Cases of Curricy. 
lum Development. 


IX. Critical Analysis of Cases in Curriculum 
Development in State and County 
School Systems. 


X. Critical Analysis of Cases in Curriculum 
Development in City Schools. 


XI. Critical Analysis of Cases in Curriculum 
Development in Schools and Class. 
rooms. 

Educating the Teacher in Terms of Her 
Function as Herein Conceived. 

1. What shall be the professional and 
cultural background of the teacher? 

2. How can her coéperation with others 
give education continuity and breadth 
which this program envisions? 

3. How can the teacher-in-service be 
helped to transform her practice in the 

light of new curriculum implications? 

4. How can the teacher training be te- 
directed in this light? 

XIII. The Continuous and Periodical Evalua- 

tion of Curriculum Trends, Practices, 
and Hypotheses: A Final Challenge. 


XII. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
AT NEW ORLEANS 


DEPARTMENT PRoGRAMS 


New Orleans proved to be a good gather- 
ing place for the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction. The speakers 
and panel members scheduled were on hand, 
the attendance was good, and the spirit of 
the participants was decidedly encouraging. 
The fact that the programs of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence dealt either with 
general social and educational questions, or 
with administrative rather than instructional 
problems as in St. Louis last year, was help- 
ful. Codperation with the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study worked out admirably. 
Everyone seems to feel that with the removal 
of the Department office to Washington, a 
new era has begun. 

Seventeen speakers took part in the two 
general sessions on Saturday. Most of them 
kept to their allotted time and respected the 
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limits of oral transmission. There were, 
as usual, too many who read from manu- 
script. If brief, pointed summaries of the 
several chapters of the joint yearbook had 
been placed in the hands of the audience, 
the critics could have had right of way and 
some informal discussion would have been 
possible. The idea of having a public hear- 
ing on a new yearbook while it is still in 
preparation is a good one. The committee 
on the New Orleans meeting missed a chance 
to show how this can best be done. 

Even so, the two sessions proved highly 
valuable; the speakers were generally fol- 
lowed with close attention to the end. This 
was notably true of the forenoon session, in 


which recent trends and the larger issues of © 


curriculum development were considered. 
For the most part there was substantial 
agreement. Professor Kilpatrick commented 
upon this, declaring himself in favor of the 
selection of like-minded groups for the mak- 
ing of yearbooks rather than groups made 
up of persons with widely divergent views 
such as served with Professor Rugg in pro- 
ducing the report on the Foundations of 
Curriculum Making for the National Society 
for the Study of Education. 

Among the points emphasized were: The 
need of new and better materials in the hands 
of the pupils (Horn). Science must say what 
as well as how (Zirbes quoting Dewey). 
Philosophy, not science, however, must have 
the last word (Kilpatrick). Definite criteria 
must be set up to guide in the planning of 
curriculum revision, such as the nature of the 
existing situation, the possibilities, alterna- 
tives from which to choose, flexibility and 
workability (Rankin). Harmonize the ideal 
and the practical, design “units” consistently, 
have both faith and enthusiasm (Hall). 
There are two centers of confusion, our so- 
cial philosophy and our psychology of learn- 
ing (French). Another center of confusion 
is the relation of curriculum making to the 
state (Counts). Curriculum making must 
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be understood to be a community-wide job 
(Melby). Experimentation, try-out in the 
classroom, must be provided for (Knudsen). 
Evaluation of results must harmonize with 
the purposes set up (Cushman). Examples 
of curriculum making reveal a wide range, 
from conventional to iconoclastic (Cut- 
right). Children should help to plan and 
should use the curriculum (Hahn). Tip- 
pett’s Schools for a Growing Democracy is 
indicative of what we should seek (Bader). 
Children should be helped to take right atti- 
tudes toward the larger social problems, not 
attempt to solve them while still children 
(Simpson). 

Dr. Stolz’s lantern slide talk on the matura- 
tion of adolescent boys was highly informa- 
tive. No one could fail to see the necessity 
of knowing the physical history of each pupil 
in order to handle him wisely, in regard to 
his mind quite as much as in regard to his 
body. In the sort of work Dr. Stolz is doing 
in Oakland, that school system is far in ad- 
vance of most school systems. 

At the annual luncheon Professor Horn 
gave a very suggestive talk on “Imagination 
in Learning,” with emphasis on reading. 
He made it entirely clear that the factor of 
imagination plays a much larger part in the 
learning process than most writers and teach- 
ers seem at present to realize. 

Thanks to Miss Wilma Leslie Garnett, 
Chairman of the Promotion Committee, and 
to Miss Josephine Thomas, Principal of the 
Howard School in New Orleans, the ar- 
rangements for the luncheon in the roof 
garden of the Jung Hotel were excellent. 

The questions discussed in the various 
group meetings were printed in full in the 
official program. In later issues of Educa- 
tional Method some account of these stimu- 
lating discussions will be given. Interest in 
them caused several of the group chairmen 
to rush to convention headquarters to obtain 
larger rooms to accommodate the crowds. 


J.F.H. 
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Boarp oF Directors AND 
ExEcuTIVE COMMITTEE 


The members of the Board of Directors 
and Executive Committee of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
met at luncheon on Sunday, February 21, at 
the Hotel Monteleone in New Orleans. The 
following were present: directors Rudolph 
D. Lindquist, James F. Hosic, Hollis L. Cas- 
well, Prudence Cutright, Julia Hahn, Wil- 
liam T. Melchior, J. Cayce Morrison, Lucille 
Nicol, Mabel C. O’Donnell, Leonard Power, 
Paul T. Rankin, and Franklin M. Under- 
wood; also Miss Edith Bader representing 
Mrs. Dudley of Michigan, Miss Eliza K. 
Stickley representing Mrs. Davis of Virginia, 
Miss Nancy O. Devers of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, Miss Wilma Leslie Garnett, chair- 
man of the Promotion Committee, and Miss 
Mary F. Hazell, Executive Secretary of the 
Department. 

President Lindquist presided at the busi- 
ness session which followed the luncheon. 
After introducing Miss Garnett and Miss 
Hazell, he called on Secretary Hosic for the 
minutes of the St. Louis meeting. These 
were read and approved as printed in Educa- 
tional Method for April, 1936. 

Dr. Hosic then outlined certain proposed 
changes in the constitution of the Depart- 
ment made necessary by the transfer of the 
business office from Teachers College in New 
York to the headquarters building of the 
National Education Association in Washing- 
ton, D. C. These changes are: 


Articte IV, Sections 1, 2, and 3: For “Secre- 
tary-Treasurer” substitute “Field Secre- 
tary.” 

Articte IV, Section 4: Add “such as the ap- 
pointment of an Executive Secretary, and 
like matters.” 

By-taws—Credentials: For “president and 
secretary” read “president or secretary.” 
By-Laws—Publications: Strike out “All pub- 
lications shall be edited by the Secretary- 

Treasurer of the Department.” 
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By-Laws—Expenditures: For “Secretary. 
Treasurer” substitute “Executive Secre. 


tary.” 
It was voted to present these suggested 
amendments to the members of the Depart. 
ment at the business meeting on Tuesday, 
February 23, for approval. 

The Executive Secretary presented the 
financial report of the Department for the 
period from February 21, 1936 (the date of 
the last report) to December 31, 1936, inclu- 
sive, explaining that hereafter the financial 
report will cover the calendar year. This 
report was accepted as read. A budget for 
the year 1937 was also presented and ac- 
cepted. 

The Nominating Committee appointed by 
President Lindquist, consisting of directors 
Hahn (chairman), Morrison, and Rankin, 
made its report and the following new off- 
cers were elected for a term of one year, be- 
ginning March 1, 1937: President, Edith M. 
Bader, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; First Vice-President, 
Hollis L. Caswell, Director of Surveys and 
Field Studies, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; Second 
Vice-President, Lucille Nicol, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, New York City; for 
a term of three years: Field Secretary, James 
F. Hosic; member of the Executive Commit- 
tee to succeed Ernest Horn, Rudolph D. 
Lindquist. 

Nominations to fill vacancies on the Board 
of Directors were also read, as follows: for 
reélection, Mary Browning and Franklin M. 
Underwood; to succeed Elma Neal, Leonard 
Power, and Paul T. Rankin: Hattie Parrott, 
Associate, Division of Instructional Service, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina; John A. Hockett, 
Lecturer in Education, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley; Edith Bader, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
These nominations were approved by the 
Board for presentation at the business meet- 
ing of the Department on Tuesday. 
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It was voted that the group known as 
Directors of Supervised Teaching be invited, 
in response to their request, to affiliate with 
the national Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction as a section. It is 
understood that the Department assumes no 
financial responsibility for this group, but 
agrees merely to provide a meeting place and 
to include an announcement of the section 
meeting in our annual convention program. 
All members of the section are expected to 
be members of the national Department. 


President Lindquist presented the plan of 
publication of the Joint Yearbook on the 
Curriculum through D. Appleton-Century 
Company. After discussion, it was voted to 
proceed with the production of this volume 
in accordance with the terms of the contract 
signed by Henry Harap for the Society for 
Curriculum Study and by Rudolph D. Lind- 
quist for the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction. It was made clear 
that acceptance of this contract in no way 
obligates the Department to publish future 
yearbooks in this same manner. 


Dr. Lindquist, as chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on relations between the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
and the Society for Curriculum Study, re- 
ported the findings of the committee and 
recommended that codperative relations in 
such matters as programs and publications be 
continued, but that no formal action regard- 
ing affiliation of the two organizations be 
taken at present. After discussion, this 
recommendation was approved by the Board. 

Three meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee were held on February 21, 22, and 23. 
Discussion of future yearbooks brought out 
the fact that no definite action had been 
taken in the matter of the proposed volume 
on Science for 1938, and the advisability of 
publishing another yearbook devoted to a 
special phase of the curriculum so soon after 
the 1936 yearbook on English was ques- 
tioned. It was suggested that small, inex- 
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pensive pamphlets on topics of particular 
interest to supervisors might be prepared, 
with the help of the Research Division of 
the National Education Association, and sold 
at a nominal price. 


Of the various topics suggested for a year- 
book to be issued in 1938, the one which met 
with unanimous and most enthusiastic ap- 
proval was “The Technique of Codéperation.” 
Such a yearbook would consider the prob- 
lems of supervisors, superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers who are seeking to mas- 
ter the technique of group thinking and of 
teaching in codperative groups, and would 
deal with the most effective procedures to 
the end of improving instruction. This book 
would extend the discussion that was touched 
upon in the Sixth Yearbook, Effective In- 
structional Leadership, and in the chapter on 
“Organization” in the Ninth Yearbook, De- 
velopment of a Modern Program in English. 
It was agreed that a small steering committee 
should be formed very soon to begin plan- 
ning this yearbook. A questionnaire ad- 
dressed to the members of the Department 
was proposed; also a panel discussion on the 
topic of the yearbook at the summer meeting 
in Detroit. 


Another yearbook topic suggested for early 
treatment, possibly in 1939, was the general 
problem of a unified program from the 
supervisory and curricular viewpoint rather 
than from the administrative viewpoint. 


Tue Business MEETING 


The annual business session was adjourned 
from Tuesday morning to Tuesday after- 
noon, immediately following the luncheon. 
Upon motion duly made and seconded, the 
amendments to the Constitution and By- 
Laws recommended by the Board of Direc- 
tors were approved; likewise the report of 
the Nominating Committee naming five 
members of the Board of Directors. 


Mary F. Hazetri 


Executive Secretary. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF 
INsTRUCTION OF THE NATIONAL EpucATION 
AssocIATION 


Artic.e I 


Name.—The name of this organization shall 
be the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 


Artic.e II 


Oxyect.—The object of the Department shall 
be the improvement of supervision and teach- 
ing. 

Articze III 


MEmMBERSHIP.—Section 1. There shall be two 
classes of members: active and honorary. 

Sec. 2. Any person who is desirous of pro- 
moting the interests of the Department and 
sharing in the results of its work shall be eligible 
to membership and may become a member by 
paying the annual dues, provided his applica- 
tion for membership shall have been approved 
by the Executive Committee of the Department. 
All members of the Department must also be 
members of the National Education Association 
of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Active members shall be entitled to 
vote, to hold office, to participate in discussion, 
and to receive all the publications of the De- 
partment. 

Sec. 4. Honorary members shall be entitled 
to all the privileges of active members, with the 
exception of voting and holding office, but shall 
be exempt from the payment of dues. A per- 
son may be elected to honorary membership by 
vote of the Department at the annual meeting 
on nomination by the Executive Committee. 


Sec. 5. The annual dues of active members 
shall be four dollars. 


ArTIcLe IV 


OrFicers AND DrrectTors.—Section 1. The 
officers of this Department shall be president, 
first vice-president, second vice-president, field 
secretary, and executive committee. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall con- 


sist of the president, the first vice-president, the 
second vice-president, the field secretary, and 
three other active members of the Department. 

Sec. 3. The president and vice-presidents 
shall serve for a term of one year, the field 
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secretary for three years, and the other mem. 
bers of the Executive Committee for three years, 
one to be elected each year. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall have 
active charge of the affairs of the Department, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Direc. 
tors, such as the appointment of an Executive 
Secretary, and like matters. 

Sec. 5. The Board of Directors shall con. 
stitute the governing body of the Department. 
It shall consist of fifteen members at large, 
whose term of office shall be three years, five to 
be elected each year at the annual meeting in 
such manner as the by-laws of the Department 
may determine, together with representatives 
of state and district associations of supervisors 
and directors of instruction, as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Sec. 6. The Board of Directors shall elect 
from their own number the officers of the De- 
partment, who shall serve also in like capacity 
as the officers of the Board. The Board shall 
be the custodian of the property of the Depart- 
ment, shall have power to make contracts, and 
shall make an annual financial report to the 
Department. 


ARTICLE V 


Sections.—In order to provide for the special 
interests of different types or classes of super- 
visors, the Department shall maintain sections 
and arrange for section meetings. Applications 
for sections shall be made to the Board of 
Directors and, if approved by the Board, shall 
be submitted by it to the annual meeting for 
confirmation. Sections may be discontinued in 
the same way. 


ArTIcLE VI 


State AND District AssoctaTIons.—State and 
district associations of supervisors and directors 
of instruction may elect members of the Board 
of Directors of the Department to serve for the 
same length of term and with the same duties 
and privileges as the members elected by the 
Department itself, subject to the following con- 
ditions and specifications: (a) The group seek- 
ing representation must be certified by the 
officers of the state education association as 
being a permanent part of that organization. 
(b) Representation shall be on the basis of one 
member of the Board of Directors of the De- 
partment for each one hundred members of 
the group to be represented or major fraction 
thereof. (c) In estimating such membership 
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for the purpose of representation, only persons 
who are bona fide members of the National 
Education Association, the state education asso- 
ciation concerned, and the Department of Su- 

rvisors and Directors of Instruction shall be 
counted. (d) Any state may have state-wide 
representation or district representation but not 
both, and in estimating membership for repre- 
sentation no person shall be counted twice. 
(ce) Representative members of the Board of 
Directors shall bear such credentials as the by- 
laws of the Department may determine. 


Artic.e VII 


Meetincs.—The Department shall hold two 
regular meetings each year, one in connection 
with the annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the other in connection 
with the annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Special meet- 
ings may be called by the Executive Committee. 
The annual meeting for the election of officers, 
presentation of reports, and transaction of any 
other business requiring official action by the 
Department or by the Board of Directors shall 
be the regular meeting designated for these 
purposes in the by-laws of the Department. 


Artic.e VIII 


Pustications.—The Department shall pub- 
lish a journal and such supplements and reports 
as the Executive Committee may direct. 


ArTIcLe IX 


AMENDMENTS.—This constitution may be 
amended at any annual meeting for the trans- 
action of official business by a vote of two- 
thirds of the active members present, provided 
notice of proposed amendment has been given 
in the journal of the Department at least three 
months previous and provided further that 
nothing in the proposed amendment shall con- 
flict with the Act of Incorporation or the by- 
laws of the National Education Association. 


ArTICLE X 


By-Laws.—Details of the activities of the 
Department shall be regulated by the by-laws. 
These may be amended at any annual meeting 
for the transaction of official business by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present, provided 
notice has been given three months in advance. 
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By-Laws 


AnnuaL Meetinc.—The regular meeting, to 
be known as the annual meeting, for the elec- 
tion of officers and members of the Board of 
Directors and for the transaction of business 
shall be that held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators, provided that proposals may be 
made and agreed upon at the summer meeting, 
needing only to be confirmed at the annual 
meeting. 

Exections.—Unless otherwise ordered by the 
Department, nominations of officers of the De- 
partment and members at large of the Board 
of Directors shall be made by a committee 
chosen by the Executive Committee of the 
Department. 

QuoruM.—Twenty-five active members of 
the Department shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. Nine members of 
the Board of Directors shall constitute a 
quorum of that body. 

CrepENTIALs.—The credentials of representa- 
tive members of the Board of Directors shall 
be signed by the president or secretary of the 
state or district organization which they seek 
to represent, and shall be presented to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for approval. 

ComniTTEEs.—Standing committees of the 
Department may be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, which shall have general over- 
sight and direction of all such committees. 

Pusiications.—The publications of the De- 
partment shall be in charge of the Executive 
Committee, subject to such general policies as 
the Board of Directors may adopt. 

ExpenpiTurEs.—The funds of the Depart- 
ment shall be disbursed only in accordance 
with annual budgets adopted by the Board of 
Directors. The Executive Secretary shall re- 
ceive and disburse the funds of the Department 
and make an annual accounting to the Board 
of Directors under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which shall be responsible for 
proper auditing of accounts. 

Membersuip YEAR.—The period of member- 
ship of each person who joins the Department 
and pays the annual dues shall be twelve calen- 
dar months, counting from the first day of the 
month in which the person is accepted as a 
member. Members shall be entitled to receive 
only those publications of the Department that 
appear within the year for which their annual 
dues are paid. 
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HEADQUARTERS NEWS 





ProMoTION CoMMITTEE 


The Promotion Committee was well repre- 
sented at the annual breakfast meeting in 
New Orleans on February 23. In addition 
to the national chairman, Miss Garnett, 
the following state chairmen attended: Miss 
Virginia White James (Alabama), Miss Ella 
J. Holley (Delaware), Professor A. R. Mead 
(Florida), Mr. Marion Jordan (Illinois), 
Miss Hazel Prehm in place of Miss Snedaker 
(Iowa), Mr. C. A. Phillips (Missouri), Mr. 
Fred C. Kaffer in place of Dr. Melchior 
(New York), Miss Nancy O. Devers (North 
Carolina), Miss Margaret L. White (Ohio), 
Miss Pearl Scales (Oklahoma), Mrs. Elsie 
A. Davis (Virginia). Other guests were 
our president-elect, Miss Edith Bader (Michi- 
gan), Miss Marion E. Remon and Miss 
Elisabeth Lincoln (Massachusetts), Dr. 
Hosic, and Miss Hazell. 

At Miss Garnett’s request, Dr. Hosic dis- 
cussed quite fully the matter of organization 
of state branches, and urged the chairmen 
to make a special effort this year to bring 
together the supervisors of their respective 
states into active groups, with a view to affli- 
ation with the national Department as soon 
as practicable. 

Other plans for extending the membership 
were discussed and suggestions for effective 
procedures were exchanged. 

There was not time, of course, for a de- 
tailed report from the national chairman as 
to her activities since her appointment a year 
ago, but such a report has been submitted 
and is on file in the headquarters office. 
Miss Garnett should be highly commended 
for her zeal in organizing an efficient and 
enthusiastic group of state chairmen to carry 
on the work of promotion. We are look- 
ing forward to a large increase in member- 
ship during the coming year. © 

Next month we shall publish interesting 


news of the activities of various state chair. 
men. 
CorRECTION 

Our attention has been called to the fact 
that the names of our members in Vermont 
last year, and also of some of our members 
in Virginia (names beginning with the early 
letters of the alphabet) were omitted from 
the list in the Ninth Yearbook. Upon in- 
vestigation, this omission appears to have 
been due to the loss of a sheet of manuscript, 
either in the transfer of materials from New 
York to Washington or else while the vol- 
ume was in process of production. This cir- 
cumstance is deeply regretted, and we are 
publishing here the names which were in- 
advertently omitted from the yearbook: 


VERMONT 
Miss May I. Donnelly, 323 Pearl Street, Bur- 
lington. 
Miss Elizabeth Hall, South Ryegate. 
Miss Florence M. Wellman, Superintendent of 
Schools, Brattleboro. 


VIRGINIA 


Miss Stella Mae Agnew, Rural Supervisor, 
Floyd County, Floyd. 

Miss Annie I. Anthony, Hillsville. 

Miss Effie Bagwell, Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Smyth County, Marion. 

Miss Mary O. Barksdale, Rural Supervisor, 
Halifax County, Halifax. 

Miss Ada R. Bierbower, Elementary Supervisor, 
Nottoway County, Blackstone. 

Mrs. Louise E. Broaddus, Second and Third 
Grade Supervisor, Richmond. 

Miss Lynette M. Brock, Heathsville. 

Mrs. Pearl McD. Burford, Elementary Super- 
visor, Albemarle County, Charlottesville. 

Miss Cassie Burk, East Radford. 

Miss Alice E. Carter, 703 High Street, Farm- 
ville. 

Miss Elsie Coleman, Elementary Supervisor, 
Chesterfield County, Chester. 

Mrs. Elsie A. Davis, Supervisor, Fairfax 
County, Fairfax. 

Miss Mary Dinwiddie, 299 Campbell Street, 
Harrisonburg. 

Miss Mary E. Duncanson, Floyd. 

Miss Elizabeth Ellmore, Elementary Super 
visor, Mathews and Middlesex Counties, 
Saluda. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT LEADS IN 
TEACHING 


A book on the principles of teaching * by 
acity school superintendent is something of 
a novelty. It is not less welcome on that 
account. Moreover, it reflects progressive 
school work as it is in a system of public 
schools under ordinary conditions. Labora- 
tory schools in universities are valuable, but 
it is always wise to remember that they are 
after all laboratory schools. 

Superintendent Nuttall builds his discus- 
sion on an analysis of the purposes of learn- 
ing and teaching and the techniques for ac- 
complishing them. He recognizes four 
types of goals, namely, skills, general prin- 
ciples, information, and appreciation. The 
teacher must needs distinguish these and 
guide her pupils in activities appropriate to 
them. In doing so she is really directing 
study, defined as “any activity engaged in for 
the specific purpose of learning.” Her duty 
includes also providing for interest, for in- 
dividual differences, and for testing progress. 

The distinguishing characteristics of this 
book are eclecticism, illustration from actual 
school work, clean-cut analysis, and incisive 
phrasing. The points of view of various 
writing on teaching are harmonized, without 
emphasis on any one school of thought. 
The underlying philosophy, however, is that 
of Dewey. 

As an example of the selective quality of 
the treatment may be instanced the singling 
out of the pretest from Morrison’s revised 
version of the Five Formal Steps of the Her- 
bartians. Against following any such for- 
mula as a whole, the writer sounds a timely 
warning. 


1Teaching Purposes and Their Achievement. By L. John Nuttall. 


Curriculum-making in the Social Studies. 
Sons, 1936. 
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This book will help teachers to keep their 
balance. It gathers up and presents in a 
useful handbook working ideas from many 
sources and writes them in a consistent 
theory of teaching. No world-shaking dis- 
coveries are reported and no Utopias prom- 
ised, it is true, but this is just as well. There 
will be fewer headaches the morning after. 

Probably few outside the ranks of the 
school of education book-makers will be dis- 
turbed by the absence of formal bibliog- 
raphies and questions to guide the student. 
After all, teachers are supposed to be able 
to follow up a professional interest, once it 
has been aroused. They will undoubtedly 
be glad that this book contains so few im- 
pedimenta. 


THE SOCIAL PROCESS AND THE 
CURRICULUM 


It is becoming increasingly clear that all 
the studies to be made in schools must be 
regarded as social studies. Children go to 
school to learn how to live and how to im- 
prove the conditions for human living in 
general. Any studies which are not so con- 
ceived and so prosecuted are partial and 
relatively meaningless. 

This point of view has been given masterly 
expression in Part XIII of the Report of the 
Commission of the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association.? Recog- 
nizing the insufficiency of isolated formal 
subjects and of a “fusion” of certain of those 
subjects as well, Marshall and Goetz, in a 
notable analysis, have shown the importance 
of adopting a central, unifying point of view 
which should guide in the development of 
the curriculum as a whole and in every part 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


By Leon C. Marshall and Rachel Marshall Gen Caectes Scribner’s 
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of it. This is essentially that the school exists 
for the purpose of enabling children and 
youth to acquire the accumulated culture of 
the race and to learn how to improve it. 
The peculiar task of the social studies as such 
is “to aid youth to the fullest practicable un- 
derstanding of our social order; to a mean- 
ingful realization of the ways in which the 
individual, both pupil and adult, may par- 
ticipate in that order, to motivation for effec- 
tive participation.” ‘These writers reject the 
dualism which regards society and the in- 
dividual as wholly separate entities rather 
than as two aspects of the same thing, and 
likewise that static conception which as- 
sumes that as society is, it must remain. 
At the same time they exhibit impatience 
with Utopian theories and resort to propa- 
ganda. 

What they want the pupils to grasp is the 
nature of the social process as it is condi- 
tioned by man’s own nature, his physical 
environment, and the culture that he has 
built up. Hence they would have all teach- 
ers grounded in biology, the physical and 
social sciences, and the history of civilization. 
They would have all facts, skills, and appre- 
ciations taught not merely as acquisitions in 
themselves but as significant in the growth 
of society. 

This is one of the most stimulating books 
the commission has sponsored. While it 
attempts to show the nature of the task of 
education rather than the ways and means 
of performing it, it is nevertheless highly 
suggestive even as to the latter. With the 
techniques of the teacher and the activities 
of the pupils in the day’s work it does not 
attempt to deal. Within the limits which the 
writers set for themselves the book is a mas- 
terpiece. It deserves to rank with Dewey’s 
Human Nature and Conduct as a work that 
marks a new and fundamental approach to 
the problem of understanding human life 
and of improving it. 


8 The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties. 
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SCIENCE OVERCOMES READING 
DIFFICULTIES 


It happens that Emmett Albert Betts holds 
the same position, director of teacher training 
in the Oswego Normal School, that George 
L. Farnum held when he developed the sen- 
tence method of teaching reading. That 
was purely an empirical method worked out 
in practice, without benefit of science. Mr, 
Betts is a scientist and his book * on pre- 
venting and correcting reading difficulties 
presents the most imposing array of scientific 
studies, tests, and mechanical devices that has 
so far been presented in any book dealing 
with a school subject. 

A large part of his material is his own. 
But he has marshalled the results of other 
investigators from Huey to Monroe, and by 
means of outline, summaries, and _bibliog- 
raphies has brought together in a single 
handbook a surprisingly large amount of 
information—so large an amount that it 
might easily have been comprised in two 
large volumes instead of one moderate sized 
one. 

This is not a treatise on the reading pro- 
gram as a whole; that is yet tocome. Never- 
theless the treatment is broad and compre- 
hensive. One chapter is devoted to “The 
Reading Program” as a whole; another, to 
the “Relation of Reading to Growth”; a 
third to “The Program of Reading Preven- 
tion.” These are in addition to such topics 
as “Reading Difficulties,” “Eye Movements,” 
“Emotional Factors,” “The Program of Cor- 
rection,” “The Reading Clinic,” and the 
like. 

Mr. Betts had in Shaker Heights the best 
equipped reading clinic in any school system. 
He has prosecuted his research with the help 
of the Keystone View Company, and he has 
devised a number of tests for the examina- 
tion of children. He has helped to make it 
possible for school systems generally to estab- 
lish at reasonable expense scientific labora- 


By Emmett Albert Betts. Row, Petersen & Company, 1936. 
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tories for the study of children’s physical and 
mental capacities for reading. 

He insists that children should not be 
caused to begin reading until it is known 
that they are ready to do so. Ordinary tests 
of mental age and of intelligence he finds 
inadequate to determine reading readiness. 
Children’s physical and social maturity, the 
character and extent of their vocabulary, and 
other factors must be considered. So-called 
reading difficulties, he holds, are largely pre- 
ventable. The present widespread retarda- 
tion in first grade calls for a radical reor- 
ganization of the reading program. 

Very interesting is his insistence on the use 
of reading charts with large letters in ad- 
vance of any printed material because of the 
dificulty children experience in distinguish- 
ing the printed characters. 

This is one of the most useful books so far 
written by scientific students of education. 
It is clear, untechnical, covers its field, and 
puts within the reach of school superintend- 
ents, principals, and supervisors the knowl- 


edge and the need to enable them to build up 
reading laboratories and prevent needless 
waste of child energy. This is a “must” 
among candidates for addition to pedagogi- 
cal libraries. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF PACIFIC 
RELATIONS 


Adequate knowledge of the Pacific Area is 
possessed by few Americans. With regard 
to Japan, China, and the Philippines we are 
full of prejudices but little tempered by 
actual facts. The American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations is seeking to 
correct this condition by circulating a study 
guide * which is at once a summary of the 
history and present status of each of the 
Pacific countries other than those in North 
and South America, a detailed outline for 
comprehensive study, and a bibliography. 


‘The Pacific Area and Its Problems: A Study Guide. By 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 129 E. sand St., 1936. 
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The material on China and Japan alone 
is worth the cost of the book. In addition 
there are chapters on Manchukuo, Soviet 
Siberia, Dutch East Indies, Philippine 
Islands, Hawaii, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. Not only is each country dealt with 
but also the relations of one country to 
another. The treatment of the struggle be- 
tween Russia and Japan and between Japan 
and China is especially informing. 

Certainly all teachers of the social studies 
and all educational libraries will want this 
book. It should be used in high school 
classes and in junior colleges. A series of 
forum meetings for adults in the commu- 
nity might well be based upon it. Much 
can happen in the Pacific Area in the next 
twenty years, and the Institute has done a 
great public service in making it easily pos- 
sible for thinking people to understand the 
present conditions and to assume an intelli- 
gent attitude toward our neighbors in the 
Far East and Southern Pacific, not to men- 
tion our own Territory of Hawaii. 


SUNDRY WORTHWHILE PAMPHLETS 


Denver has something new in school 
records. School District Number One has 
devised a Codperative Educational Record, 
a record to be kept by teachers, parents, and 
the pupil himself. The goals of education 
in terms of growth are tabulated and then 
a form is provided for evaluating progress 
in terms of these goals. There is provision 
for a record of reading done and for com- 
ments by pupils on school and class activi- 
ties. Examination of the Record by pupils 
and parents would justify its use if nothing 
more were done with it. The format 
adopted is suitable for filing as well as for 
placing in school notebook covers. 


The Elementary Principals Association of 
New Jersey follows its special report on “Re- 


Donald R. Nugent, Reginald Bell, and Others. New York: 
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ducing Pupil Failures” with one on “The 
School in a Community Council.” The 
topic is most timely; the community council 
idea is spreading rapidly. This report pre- 
sents much actual experience and includes 
a bibliography. The cost is 60 cents for a 
single copy; six or more copies, 50 cents each. 
Address John P. Millegan, Watsessing 
School, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


The California Committee on “Scope and 
Sequence of Major Learnings in the Cur- 
riculum” has issued a second report, dealing 
with the place of education in a democracy, 
basic philosophical considerations, and 
periods of growth. Basic themes for unifi- 
cation of the work at successive levels from 
kindergarten through junior college are 
suggested. The report ends with a formu- 
lation of general objectives in terms of under- 
standings, attitudes and appreciations, and 
automatic responses. The report appeared 
in California Schools for July, and like its 
predecessor may be obtained from the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Sac- 
ramento. The co-chairmen of this commit- 
tee are Miss Helen Heffernan and Dr. 
Aubrey A. Douglass, chiefs of the divisions 
of elementary and secondary education, re- 
spectively, of the State Department. 


The parents’ associations of Horace Mann 
School and Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege have completed the third in an excellent 
series of pamphlets designed to help parents 
guide their children. This is called Parents 
and the Latch-Key, and refers especially to 
problems of adolescents in choosing their 
friends and entertaining them in their 
homes. 


The superintendent’s office in Rochester, 
New York, has provided the citizens of that 
city with information as to the educational 
budget in an ideal form. Facts and figures 
are given but in such a setting of discussion 
and illustration as to rob them completely of 
the forbidding aspect they usually wear. A 
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foreword, with numerous photographs, gives 
the reader exciting glimpses of the activities 
of the schools. 


To its series of guides to the appreciation 
of individual photoplays, Educational and 
Recreational Guides, Inc., of Newark, New 
Jersey, has added a brochure on The Photo. 
play as Literary Art, by Walter Barnes of 
New York University. The author builds 
his discussion upon eight critical principles, 
relating to structural design, techniques and 
mechanics, control of emotional elements, 
the place of the musical accompaniment, the 
handling of story and dialogue, and the 
presentation of truth. This brief study is 
one of the best so far made of moving pic- 
tures. It costs 50 cents a copy, with liberal 
reduction on quantities. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
Horace MANN oF FRANKLIN 


The principal of the high school in Frank- 
lin, Massachusetts, Albert T. Patty, con- 
tributes to The Massachusetts Teacher for 
January a timely account of the early life of 
Horace Mann, who was born in Franklin, 
May 4, 1796. He belonged to the fifth gen- 
eration of the Manns, following William 
Mann of Kent, who settled in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, about 1650. Horace Mann 
knew men who had served in the American 
Revolution. He was a young man during 
the war of 1812 and a free-soiler in the period 
preceding the Civil War. He attended the 
village school and Williams Academy. 
Money for his academy expenses he earned 
by braiding straw for hats. His schooling 
was supplemented by reading in the public 
library, given to the town by Benjamin 
Franklin, after whom the town was named. 
This is said to be the first public library in 
America; the books it contained are pre- 
served as a memorial. A modest stone 
marks the place where Mann was born. 
His town has every right to be proud that 
he lived and worked there. 
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A CoNFERENCE ON PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Sierra Educational News for January re- 
ports at length a special conference on per- 
gnality arranged for by the California 
Teachers Association during its December 
meeting in Los Angeles. Four specialists 
attempted to define “personality.” Dr. Wil- 
jam H. Burton presented a series of theses, 
Dr. Gertrude Laws reported the questions 
parents ask, and Superintendent Will French 
spoke for his office. The morning session 
ended with a summary by Dr. L. Thomas 
Hopkins. Then followed in the afternoon 
apanel discussion on “Building Personality 
through the Educational Program,” with 
Jay D. Connor, Dr. Paul Hanna, Dean Ke- 
fauver, Dr. Elizabeth Woods, Mrs. Fannie 
R. Shaftel, and Mrs. Lorranie Sherer in the 
panel. Application of the day’s program 
was made by Dean Marvin L. Darsie. The 
atticle includes abstracts of the discussions. 


EVALUATING THE SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PRoGRAM 


Under this title Paul R. Grim, in School 
Activities for January, by means of sum- 
maries from Fretwell, Koos, and other au- 
thors sets up a body of principles by which 
to judge the worth of what have been badly 
named “extra-curricular activities.” The ar- 
ticle is much more than a series of citations, 
however, since the author not only selects 
but criticizes. ‘Thus he is not impressed by 
Koos’s find that scholarship does not seem to 
be affected. Among the points considered 
are: good citizenship, codperation, respect for 
law and order, physical and mental health, 
leadership, social adjustments, intellectual 
development, home life, recreational inter- 
ests, responsibility in making choices, knowl- 
edge of vocational opportunities, and volun- 
tary participation in group life. The article 





-F develops these points by setting up specific 


criteria for each and then proceeds to outline 
the situations in which the habits formed in 
school activities may be expected to function 
outside the school. 
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Vistr Mexico 


The Chicago Principals’ Club Reporter 
stirs an ambition in the minds of its readers 
by presenting in the January number an 
enthusiastic account of “A Vacation in 
Mexico.” Mr. Charles B. Stillman drove to 
Mexico City by way of Monterey and reports 
finding good roads all the way. Bandits did 
not trouble him, he found good stopping 
places with food and gas, and water, and 
advises all and sundry to imitate his example. 
He visited the ancient pyramids and Indian 
villages in which life is lived in the Aztec 
manner, admired the native handicraft, and 
marvelled at the contrast of the primitive 
and the ultra modern side by side. There 
was a strike of electrical workers in Mexico 
City, but he went where he pleased without 
let or hindrance. With the devolping pro- 
gram of public education he was tremen- 
dously impressed. Indeed, he urges an early 
visit to Mexico lest the advance in civiliza- 
tion shall rob it of much of its native charm. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Early Childhood Education. By Ruby Minor. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
Pp. 764. $3.00. 

The New Culture. By A. Gordon Melvin. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 386 Fourth 
Ave., 1937. Pp. 296. $3.50. 

Child Art and Franz Cizek. By Wilhelm 
Viola. Vienna: Austrian Junior Red Cross, 
1936. American Distributor: The John Day 
Co., 386 Fourth Ave., New York City. Pp. 
111. Illus. $3.40. 

The Evaluation of Higher Institutions—Il. 
The Faculty. By Melvin E. Haggerty. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
Pp. 218. $2.00. 

How to Use the Educational Sound Film. By 
M. R. Brunstetter. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 174. Illus. $2.00. 

Controlled Reading. By Earl A. Taylor. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 
367. Illus. $3.50. 

The Improvement of Education. Fifteenth 
Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1937. Pp. 328. $2.00. 
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The Unique Function of Education in Amer- 
ican Democracy. Educational Policies Com- 
mission, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1937. Pp. 129. Illus. 
$.50. 

Proceedings of the Seventy-Fourth Annual 
Meeting Held in Portland, Oregon, June 28 
to July 2, 1936. National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. Pp. 958. $3.00. 

Changing Governments and Changing Cul- 
tures (New Edition). By Harold Rugg. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1937. Pp. 752. $2.00. 

The Conquest of America. By Harold Rugg. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1937. Pp. 563. Illus. 
$1.96. 

Educational Yearbook of the International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936. Edited byI.L. Kandel. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1936. Pp. 633. $3.70. 

Education and the Class Struggle. By Zalmen 
Slesinger. New York: Covici-Friede, 1937. 
Pp. 313. $3.00. 

Education on the Air. Seventh Yearbook of 
the Institute for Education by Radio. Edited 
by Josephine H. MacLatchy. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1936. Pp. 263. $3.00. 

School Health Problems. By Laurence B. 
Chenoweth. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1937. Pp. 387. Illus. $3.00. 

Mathematics Through Experience. By Joel S. 
Georges, Robert F. Anderson, and Robert L. 
Morton. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 
1937- Book One, pp. 401; $1.00. Book Two, 
pp. 414; $1.04. Illus. 

Erik and Britta. By Virginia Olcott. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co., 1937. Pp. 168. 
Illus. $.84. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Julius Rosenwald Fund, Review of Two 
Decades, 1917-1936. By Edwin R. Embree. 
Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis 
Ave., 1936. Pp. 55. 

Practice Books for Child-Story Program, Guid- 
ance in Reading Series. By Grace E. Storm. 
Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1936. 

The Effects of Centralization on Education in 
Modern Egypt. By Russell Galt. Cairo, 
Egypt: Department of Education, American 
University at Cairo, 1936. Pp. 134. 

San Francisco Public Schools—Report of the 
Superintendent. San Francisco: Board of 
Education, 1936. Pp. 166. Illus. 
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Directed Observation and Supervised Teaching 
in Secondary Schools. By Edward B. Merse. 
reau, Robert A. Davis, and Hubert H. Mills, 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1939, 
Pp. 107. $1.00. 

Making Sense—How to Say What You Mean 
and Understand What You Read. By 
Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1936. Pp,| 
260. $.60. 

Review of Departmental Experience in Dealing 
with Problem of School Maladjustment: 
Part I, Statistical Reference Data Showing 
School Background Conditions, Factors, 
Trends and Problems, 1900-1934. By Eugene 
A. Nifenecker. New York: Board of Edu- 
cation, 1936. Pp. 215. 

The Use of Test Results in Diagnosis and In- 
struction in the Tool Subjects. Published 
by Educational Records Bureau, 437 West 
59th St., New York, N. Y., 1936. Pp. 74. 

Science Guide for Elementary Schools: Vol, 
II, No. 10 (May, 1936), Fresh Water 
Aquaria, by Lea Reid; pp. 47. Vol. III, No. 
1 (August, 1936), Small Wild Mammals of 
California, by Lloyd G. Ingles; pp. 44. No. 
2 (Sept. 1936), The Earth’s Neighbors, by 
Herbert H. Wheaton; pp. 28. No. 3, How 
Living Things Get Air, by A. E. Culbert 
son; pp. 30. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education. Each, $.15. 

Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series: No. 91, Creative 
Work in the Social Studies (Grade IV), by 
Julia M. Harris; Marionettes Tell the Story 
of Robin Hood (Grade V), by M. Lillian 
Breen; and Record Keeping and Bookmak- 
ing Through the Ages (Grade V), by Co 
sette Groves; pp. 44. No. 93, Farm Life 
(Grade VI), by Mary Frix Kidd; Rural 
Health (One-room School), by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Millar; and Wind, Clouds, Rain, Ice, 
and Snow (Grades IV, V, VI), by Beulah 
Beal and Others; pp. 48. No. 95, Teaching 
History by Dramatization (Grade XI), by 
Hazel I. Clark; Poetry for Every Pupil (Grade 
XI), by Gladys G. Gambill; Society for Im- 
proving Students’ English (Grade VII), by 
Mary Elizabeth Doolittle; pp. 44. No. 98 
The Correlation of History, English, and 
Latin (Grade IX), by Marian W. Campbell; 
Roman Civilization (Grades VII to IX), by 
Virginia B. Smith; and The Rise of Modern 
Italy (Grade VIII), by W. Harry Snyder; 
pp. 37. New York: Teachers College, C. U, 
1936. Each, $.40. 














